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From Tait’s Magazine. 
BARON STEIN.* 


WE will commence our account of the life of 
Stein, by M. Pertz, by reminding our readers that 
Stein was the minister who reconstructed the Prus- 
sian monarchy after the disastrous battle of Jena. 
His name is well known amongst us, and that part 
of his careef has been rather celebrated ; but its 
beginning and its end are lost in obscurity. A 
slight sketch of the whole will put our readers in 
possession of some peculiarities of German society 
towards the end of the last century, make them 
acquainted with the mode in which politicians 
weré brought up in Germany, and throw a faint 
light over an important part of European history. 

‘ Im the Duchy of Nassau the noble family of Stein 
had been planted time out of mind. Amongst a 
people remarkably careful of their genealogies, its 
origin was not known; but, from the year 1235, 
\ sy the lesser nobility of the empire began to 
have fixed titles and coats of arms, the Steins had 
gesessed, and bequeathed from father to son, a 
Miele on the River Lahn, bearing their name, and 
a fesidence in Nassau. In the middle of the last 
eéiitury, the head of this ancient house, who in- 
ited his property incumbered with debts, and 
dflapidated, was a Privy Counsellor in the service 
of the Elector of Mayence. He had four sons and 
three daughters ; and the youngest of the sons, 
Henry Frederick Charles, known as Charles Fred- 
erick, born in October, 1757, was the Prussian 
minister whose life Herr Pertz has written, and 
whose fame at one time extended over all Europe. 
Although none of the brothers have any part in 
the subsequent history of the minister, it is useful 
to remark, remembering the feud that existed 
between Austria and Prussia at that period, that 
the eldest was in the service of the King of Prussia, 
and the second in the service of the Emperor of 
Austria. The third, though in the end a worth- 
less person, served in the French army; and the 
fourth, after some doubt and hesitation, entered the 
service of Prussia. Such a distribution of the 
children of a noble German family amongst the 
rival and contending powers of the Continent was 
then usual. War and politics, wholly unconnected 
with patriotism, were regular professions ; and the 
skilful administrator and the aspiring soldier alike 
offered their services to the best bidder. The want 
of patriotism, which became so painfully apparent 
in the military chiefs and the superior civilians in 
most of the States of Germany, when Bonaparte 
penetrated into their country, was a characteristic 
of long standing. In truth, the Germans have a 
common language and a common literature; but 
they have lived under various and conflicting gov- 
ernments, have never composed a state, and have 
long wanted that moral, rather than physical, entity 
we call a country. 
The future minister was educated, first at home, 
and afterwards at Gottingen ; and out of this period 
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of his existence we may extract another example 
of the manners of the German nobility bearing on 
the morals and fate of the nation. hen he was 
about seventeen years of age his mother, a vigor- 
ous-minded woman, who dreaded the ruin of the 
family should the property fall to the eldest son, 
an extravagant man, brought a family compact to 
bear, by which all the sons agreed, by a formal 
document, to give up all their right to the estates 
in favor of that one of them whom the parents 
should select to marry and continue the noble 
family of Stein. It was at the same time settled 
that if the daughters married out of the rank of 
nobility they should lose their share of the prop- 
erty. The choice of the parents, led by the 
mother, fell on her youngest son. Her foresight 
was so fur justified that he kept the property to- 
gether, and paid off the debts; but he was averse 
to matrimony. His marriage, in obedience to the 
compact, was not blessed with sons; and in him 
the legitimate male descendants of the old baronial 
house of Stein were forever extinguished. Such 
a wilful sacrifice of all affection on the part of both 
sexes to a dominant family pride—similar arrange- 
ments being common to the nobility of Germany, 
whom prejudice and custom exclude from all the 
means of preserving their ancient relative superi- 
ority by accumulating wealth in manufactures and 
trade, the new arts of civilized life—is a clue to 
much of the loose morality which long prevailed in 
the courts and amongst the upper classes of Ger- 
many, and had a most deleterious influence on the 
manners of the whole people. Nor was it calcu- 
lated to answer the end proposed ; and must in 
many instances, as in this, have hastened the ex- 
tinction of the family it was meant to preserve. 

In February, 1780, Stein began his career in 
the Prussian service. Frederick the Great was 
then king, and Stein was placed in the department 
of the Mines. Our administration has no corre- 
sponding department. Here the mines generally 
are private property; in Germany they are all 
royal property, including all the salt-mines, which 
carries with it a royal monopoly of salt ; and they 
are all worked under the direction of the sovereign, 
and for his advantage. ‘The department in Prus- 
sia, which is a combination of our woods and for- 
ests and our board of trade, with a great state shop 
in addition, has long been an important part of the 
financial administration. When Stein joined it 
Herr von Kleinitz was at its head, and he had 
recently eptered the service of Prussia from that 

axony ‘to reform the.management. Stein 
atfepded the meetings of the Mine Councillors, 
aceompanied the minister in-fis journeys of inspec- 
tion, was diligent in his calling, and was soon pro- 
moted. In 1782 he was made Ober-Berg-Rath, or 
Upper Mine Councillor, and in 1784 he was ap- 
puinted Superintendent of the Westphalian Mines, 
and removed from Berlin to Hugen. His probation 
had been without a stipend; his new appointment 
carried with it a salary of 1,260 thalers, about 189/.. 
(Stein is said to have wept on receiving the money,) 
a house, and some perquisites. 

With the exceptions of a mission to Mayence,. 
where for a short time, and at a critical period, he 
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was Frederick’s envoy, and of his being employed 
as a sort of chief commissary to provide for the 
Duke of Brunswick’s army, when it entered France 
in 1792, Stein was for a long period entirely occu- 
pied with the details of the management of mines, 
forests, and all that belongs to them. He was 
shifted from one place to another, always remain- 
ing out of the capital, and rose gradually to the 
highest provincial honors. From being the chief 
of a mining district he became the chief adminis- 
trator of a province ; and, after twenty-four years’ 
service, having filled many subordinate situations 
to the satisfaction of the ministers of three kings, 
and to the contentment of his inferiors, and the 
eople under him, he became a cabinet minister. 
To 1804 he was placed at the head of the excise, 
customs, and manufactures, being more than any 
one else the finance minister, the finances not 
being all collected under one head ; and then began 
the more distinguished, if not more active, part of 
his life. His salary asa minister was 4,000 tha- 
lers, or about 600/. a year. 

The length of time he filled subordinate stativtss, 
notwithstanding his assiduity and acquirements, 
marks the difference by which the highest offices 
of the state are reached in Prussia and in England. 
Mr. Herries, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Goulburn, and 
some others, have become ministers after years of 
probation in subordinate stations ; but those gentle- 
men, almost from the first, had seats in parliament ; 
and there, at the very source of all our policy, 
sharing in the conflicts of the master minds of the 
empire, as weil 2s attending to the details of ad- 
ministration in the capital—not on the hills of Corn- 
wall or Wales—they acquired those enlarged views 
and business habits that fitted them for successful 
statesmen. More generally, however, the educa- 
tion of our ministers has been almost exclusively, 
with one or two years’ service as a junior lord of 
the Treasury or Admiralty, or secretary for Ire- 
Jand, in one or the other house of parliament. 
Our system imparts to statesmen large and world- 
wide views ; but it makes them dependant for ad- 
ministrative details on permanent secretaries and 
clerks. ‘The German system gives statesmen the 
education of clerks. They acquire a perfect famil- 
iarity with all the details of administration ; they 
are skilful at concepts, references, memorials, re- 

rts, stating opinions, protocols, and all the need- 
ess complexities of a system which is mainly 
carried on by much writing; but they generally 
fail in forming sound statesman-like views. They 
know nothing of a national policy. ‘To such men, 
a sovereign whose mind is unencumbered with 
many petty details, though an insignificant man, 
may with some justice aspire to dictate. Freder- 
ick the Great did it most successfully. He was at 
once king and minister. His suecessors had the 
same task to execute, without his abilities. Feeble, 
vacillating, capricious, vain, and selfish, they were 
unfit to govern ; and the system raised men to be 
ministers who, from their mode of education, were 
equally unfit. ‘The kings continually interfered, 
the clerk-ministers submitted to the royal caprices, 
changes were incessant, and the system was run- 
ning fast to ruin before it was mowed down by the 
victorious sword of Bonaparte. 

Stein was a student of Adam Smith; and he 
contemplated removing, as far as was in his power, 
restrictions on trade, and on the use of the soil. 
In all the provinces of Prussia, but more particu- 
larly the eastern provinces, the old feudal system, 
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its privileges and monopolies for the nobility, was 
in full vigor. The sale and use of land were pre- 
vented by restrictions, intended to preserve the 
power of the nobility, and the rights of the peas- 
antry. Industry was hampered by different reg- 
ulations in the different provinces, trade being 
subjected to different rules and different taxes. 
Heavy duties were levied on commodities entering 
towns; and heavy tolls, both on land and water- 
carriage, in all the provinces, impeded communi- 
cation. Frederick tne Great, his predecessors and 
successors, had added the cumbrous regulations 
of the mercantile system and the restrictions of 
financial monopolies to the old feudal system, and 
society was hampered in every limb. It was the 
duty of Stein, as of every statesman, though he 
might not be aware of it, to get rid of these tram- 
mels, and destroy, however gradually, a system in 
all the details of which his mind had been nur- 
tured. 

Stein had a genius for administrative reform, 
and had been making improvements in bureaux 
and mine-working, though of a trifling character, 
irom the beginning of his career. He commenced 
his ministry by proposing to transfer the manage- 
ment of the salt-works, and all that concerned the 
sale of the article, from the department of the 
mines to thet of the excise. The project was 
approved of », -he king. He also succeeded in 
procuring the abolition of all tolls on the borders 
of the different provinces, Germany not having 
had till lately, and not having yet completely, that 
free internal communication which has been pos- 
sessed by England almost for ages. ‘To cover the 
deficiency of revenue occasioned by these two alter- 
ations, Stein proposed to levy an equal tax of six 
thalers the Jast on salt, throughout the kingdom, 
putting an end to the unequal taxes in the different 
provinces, which had led to much smuggling. 
The king, who was referred to on all occasions, 
fixed the tax, however, at twelve thalers, but gave 
up some other trifling taxes. Stein began his ad- 
ministration well, by abolishing tolls, though it was 
not in the spirit of Smith to increase the tax on 
salt, and merely improve the state management of 
the trade, instead of setting that branch of industry 
entirely free. 

He has the merit, too, of establishing at this 
period the statistical bureau at Berlin, which, 
greatly to the satisfaction of those who mistake 
mere enumeration for statesmanship, has ever since 
continued to collect and publish accurate accounts 
of population, revenue, trade, &c. He busied 
himself, too, with a scheme to improve the eastern 
provinces, and particularly the trading towns of 
Stettin and Konigsberg, by better customs regula- 
tions ; and he travelled through the country to 
gather information in the different localities. He 
also set about improving the regulations under 
which the tax on spirits and beer was levied, and 
laid it exclusively on the quantity of malt or corn 
employed by the distiller or the brewer. In all 
these useful labors he displayed the zeal of an 
enthusiastic reformer. They were soon to be 
interrupted ; but they are evidence of his discern- 
ment, and of the administration of Prussia prior to 
the battle of Jena. 

Before Stein had been a year in office, the 
aggressions of Bonaparte compelled Prussia to 
increase her military power, and Stein, as finance 
minister, was called on to supply the means. 
Being well aware of the financial difficulties of the 
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country, but supposing he could meet them, he 
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was for taking an active part against France in 
1805, when a began the contest which ended 
in the treaty of Presburg. Frederick William 
[II., always vacillating and procrastinating, and 
his ambassador, Count Haugwitz, notorious for his 
attachment to Napoleon, and accused of treachery 
to his country, managed, however, to allow the 
Austrians to be beaten before they made their dec- 
Jaration. Then the count took the opportunity, 
contrary to his instructions, to conclude a treaty 
of alliance with Bonaparte, and the king readily 
accepted it as a present solution of his difficulties, 
to commence a few months later, under far less 
honorable auspices, a war against him single- 
handed. ‘ At this discreditable period of the history 
of Prussia, Stein struggled manfully and gener- 
ously for a nobler policy. He acquiesced in the 
Haugwitz arrangement, because he could not help 
himself; but encouraged his friends to trust in 
Providence, and reserve their energies for more 
favorable times. 

Thinking there was a great defect in the organi- 
zation of the cabinet, he proposed a new arrange- 
ment, which would make each minister more 
clearly responsible for his own department, and the 
whole ministry act more together, and be respon- 
sible for the advice they gave in common to the 
sovereign. He also recommended a change of 
some ministers. ‘The propositions did not please 
the king, who thought Stein somewhat presump- 
tuous, and from that time disliked him, and never 
afterwards fully confided in him. His majesty 
was further offended by a combined representation 
made to him on the state of Prussia, by his two 
brothers, by Prince Louis Ferdinand, the Prince 
of Orange, and Stein. He was averse to strong 
and decisive measures, reproved his brothers and 
the Prince of Orange for their interference, sent 
them to their regiments, and signified his dis- 
pleasure to Stein. The incident is a counterpart 
to many similar representations by the courtiers 
(perhaps they may he called intrigues) which were 
continually made to the weak monarch. They 
rarely originated in patriotism. Stein was himself, 
when in office, frequently their object, and finally 
their victim. 

When Bonaparte at length forced the king to 
try the fortune of war, and the decisive battle of 
Jena placed Prussia at his feet, Stein carried off 
from Berlin all the remaining treasures of the state, 
and placed them in security in Stettin and Konigs- 
berg. He soon afterwards made some further 
attempts to procure a reform in the cabinet, but he 
declined to accept the office of minister for foreign 
affairs, as embracing duties for which his previous 
studies had not fitted him. The king, irritated 
probably at his own misconduct, and smarting 
under defeat, wrote with his own hand a cabinet 
order, such as no king, perhaps, ever wrote before, 
and immediately despatched it to Stein. It is 
worthy of being preserved entire as a record of 
royal petulance, as well as of the mode of manag- 
ing affairs in Prussia :— 

‘‘Long ago I was prejudiced against you. I 
always regarded you, indeed, as a thinking man, 
full of talent, and able to form great conceptions ; 
at the same time, I took you for eccentric and self- 
willed ; in one word, for a man who always held 
his own opinion to be true, and was, therefore, not 
adapted to a post where a man of business must 
always meet ‘with points of conflict which must 
soon vex and annoy him. I overcame these preju- 
dices, as I ioe always endeavored to select the 
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servants of the state, not by my personal caprices, 
but on reasonable grounds. It is, however, very 
striking, that precisely those persons to whom you 
are at present most inimical, and wish to displace, 
are the very persons who formerly spoke the most 
strongly in your favor; and I gave in. You sup- 
plied the place of the late Struensee. I was soon 
convinced that your management of your depart- 
ment was a model ; and the thought arose that I 
would bring you nearer to myself, in order to place 
you in a larger sphere of operations. An ironical 
observation last summer, on our commercial cir- 
cumstances, improper in a ministerial report, drew 
on you a well-merited reproof from me.~ You were 
silent. Whether it was from a conviction of your 
impropriety or not, I will not inquire. Not long 
afterwards, I saw your name, amongst many others, 
subscribed to a paper, which I will rather;of ac- 
count of its extraordinary form, pass over in silence. 
Notwithstanding all this, I continued to repose 
confidence in you, and called you to my councils on 
all great occasions. Your judgment was always 
that of an acute man. I considered, therefore, of 
the means to bring you nearer to the chief work- 
ing-point of the great state machine, and, conse- 
quently, proposed that you should, at least tempo- 
rarily, take the portefeuille of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In a writing rich in bombast, 
you declined to assume this honorable office, alleg- 
ing particularly your want of experience in this 
department. Though your refusal at that time 
placed me in great difficulties, I gave in to your 
objections ; and, in order more effectually to carry 
out your views in relation to introducing a better 
mode of proceeding into the business of government, 
I issued, on the 17th of December last year, the 
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order with which you are probably acquainted. 
say probably, because otherwise your continued 
silence, which I referred at first to the state of 


your health, must remain quite inexplicable. I 
know, indeed, very well in what an impertinent 
manner you have, on this subject, both in writing 
and speech, expressed yourself to Generals Von 
Riichel, Von Zastrow, and Von Kockritz;* and 
that you have now twice refused to make a report 
on an arrangement that was sent by you to me, 
and that therefore properly belongs to your depart- 
ment. 

‘* From all these circumstances I have become 
painfully convinced that I was not unfortunately 
mistaken in you at the first; but that you are to be 
regarded as a thwarting, impertinent, obstinate, 
and disobedient servant of the state, puffed up by 
his own talent and genius; who, far from keeping 
the public welfare in view, is only guided by his 
own caprices and passions, and acts only from per- 
sonal enmities and hatred. Such servants of the 
state are precisely those whose mode of proceeding 
works most injuriously and dangerously for the 
unity of the whole. 1 am very sorry to be obliged 
to speak so clearly and plainly to you. As you, 
however, represent yourself to be a truth-loving 
man, I have told you my opinion in good German : 
and I must now add, that if you are not willing to 
alter your disrespectful and improper behavior, the 
state cannot much rely on your continued services. 

‘*Frepertck WILLIAM. 

‘* Konigsberg, Jan. 3, 1807.” 

At the place marked by an asterisk the king had 
originally added, but afterwards expunged, the 
passage—*‘ I cannot possibly regard silence as mere 
impertinence and disobedience to my orders, other- 
wise I must have had a proper lodging prepared 
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for you.’’ His majesty was willing to excuse the 
disobedience on account of Stein’s ill health; and 
but for that he would have shut him up in a for- 
tress. Stein immediately replied, quoting the hard 
words the king applied to him, expressing his 
concurrence in the king’s opinion that such persons 
were dangerous servants to the state, and requested 
his dismissal. The king on the following day 
wrote, ‘* As Baron von Stein has yesterday pro- 
nounced judgment on himself, I have nothing to 
add.’’ His resignation was formally accepted. 
The court, not feeling secure at Konigsberg, went 
to Memel; and Stein repaired to his estate in 
Nassau. 

Stein’s separation from Prussia was the subject 
of as much regret as the fall of a statesman can be 
at a court where almost every man but mere per- 
sonal dependants is an envious rival. Hardenberg, 
not then a prince, supplied Stein’s place, and re- 
mained in office about six months, when, at the 
peace of Tilsit, Bonaparte insisted on his dismissal, 
and joined with Hardenberg in recommending the 
King of Prussia to recall Stein to his service. 
Other persons about his majesty pressed the same 
advice on him; and Stein, listening to the repre- 
sentations of his friends, who flattered him by 
saying that he was the only person who could save 
the monarchy, accepted the offer. After an ab- 
sence of eight months, he reéntered the Prussian 
service. He was spared the pain of being con- 
cerned in bringing about the peace of Tilsit, which 
deprived Prussia of half its dominions; and the 
king, who had driven him from his councils with 
anger, now, humbled and submissive, was glad to 
reinstate him. His majesty talked of an adverse 
fate, which doomed him to misfortunes, and of 
saving the country from further disasters by retiring 
into private life. He did not give effect to this 
language, but placed Stein at the head of all civil 
affairs, consented that Herr Beyme, who had be- 
fore been a source of quarrel, should not remain 
near him, and adopted Stein’s plans for the resto- 
ration of the state. The salary appointed by the 
king was 10,200 thalers; but Stein, looking at the 
condition of Prussia, accepted only the half. As 
— minister, he had not more than 765/. a year. 

hatever other qualities Stein might possess, he 
was indefatigable in carrying out administrative 
reforms. He immediately laid down a plan for 
introducing a unity of action into all the acts of the 
cabinet, which included a participation by him in 
the proceedings of the commission for re6érgan- 
izing the army. Stein's principle, from which he 
never departed, was to awaken a moral, religious, 
and patriotic feeling in the nation, restore eourage 
and confidence by popular appeals, and prepare it 
to contend once more, at whatever sacrifice, for 
national independence. Degraded as Prussia then 
was, deprived of many of its resources, his task 
was a difficult one; but, aided by Scharnhorst, 
Schrotter, Blucher, and other patriots, he contrib- 
uted much to save the wreck of the monarchy, to 
reconstruct it, and infuse new political life into the 
government and the people. . 

One of his first acts after organizing the cabinet 
was his famous measure for abolishing serfdom, 
(Erbunterthanigkeil,) for which the nation had 
been prepared by the example of other countries, 
by the teaching of Professor Kraus at Konigsberg, 
and by the evident necessity for making the land 
and those who cultivate it free. Not ten days had 
—— from the period of his arrival at Memel, 
an 
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edict was issued for improving the possession and 
the use of the soil, and the personal relations of its 
inhabitants. A commission drew up and debated 
the measure, but otherwise public opinion was not 
consulted nor prepared for it, as public opinion is 
here consulted and prepared for all measures of 
importance. Though beneficial, it was arbitrary, 
and set an example of the state dealing with the 
property of the people which seems not to have 
been without its influence in more recent times. 
The necessity of some such law had become im- 
perative, teaching us that we must submit to some 
kind of compulsion when we are not sufficiently 
enlightened to do what is right of our own accord. 
The law began by stating, ‘‘ ‘hat every inhabitant 
of our dominions is authorized, without any restric- 
tion on the part of the state, to acquire in full prop- 
erty land of every description.”” Before then the 
nobility could only possess noble estates ; the peas- 
ants and citizens could only possess land not noble. 
The people were rigidly divided into castes, and 
forbidden an interchange of properties. Many of 
these onerous restrictions were done away by the 
edict of October 9, 1807. 

Stein remained in office little more than a year. 
He was then declared an enemy to France by Na- 
poleon, and compelled to resign. Though recom- 
mended by him to be minister, he was one of 
Napoleon’s most active foes, who left Stein no 
option, when he discovered his mistake, but to 
retire or see Prussia still occupied by his troops, a 
prey to his vengeance. On this occasion the King 
of Prussia expressed his deep regret to lose Stein’s 
services, but the nation was the greatest loser. 
The king never cordially loved nor trusted Stein. 
He continually refused his assent to the plan for 
raising his people. He not unfrequently listened 
to intriguers who wished to be in Stein’s place, 
without possessing his abilities. Against them 
and against the prepossessions of the monarch 
Stein had to support himself. He had to contend, 
also, against a very powerful French party, which 
was extremely zealous and active at Berlin, and 
had ramifications in the court, and in almost every 
part of the kingdom. He was supported by the 
approbation of the public, and by the most enlight- 
ened and patriotic of the generals and civil servants 
of the state ; but the immense difficulties he had to 
contend with did not aj] arise from the dilapidated 
state of the finances and the shattered condition of 
the monarchy. j 

Notwithstanding the opposition he had to en- 
counter in the thirteen months that he was in office, 
he introduced order in the finances, he helped ma- 
terially to redrganize the army, he abolished guilds, 
put an end to the monopolies possessed by many 
towns, did away with a great number of feudal 
customs—such as exclusive mill privileges and 
local tolls—and took steps for establishing similar 
and equal laws for all the disjointed and different 
provinces of Prussia. He sowed the seeds of re- 
form rather than gathered the harvest. Some of 
them were cultivated by his successors ; but many 
were neglected, as too bold and searching, and 
some were strangled as unsuitable or unworthy. 
He began a great work which time must finish. 
The errors of ages that have formed national! habits 
cannot be rooted out in a month or a year. It was 


Stein’s fault that he attributed too much power to 
administration, and supposed that edicts could alter 
the habits and relations of a people as they had 
remodelled a bureau and reérganized a cabinet. 
He remarked, in one of his representations to the 
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king concerning Prince William, that the man was 
in a great measure formed by the active occupa- 
tions in which he was engaged. This is entirely 
true of himself. He had been so continually em- 
ployed in administering minute affairs and in re- 
forming modes of administration, that the practice 
had become a confirmed habit, and he was continu- 
ally devising new regulations for the conduct of the 
every-day business of the state. When he left 
office, he had other plans in hand for making fur- 
ther reforms in the cabinet in the provincial govern- 
ments, and in the subordinate offices of the state. 
His practical education in office made him more an 
administrative reformer than a philosophical states- 
man. He thought of appealing to the people to 
give effect to his projects—he had no notion of 
relying on them to execute projects of their own. 
He had never fully comprehended nor heartily 
adopted Adam Smith's principle, that the surest 
way to promote the public benefit is to give free 
scope to the exertions of individuals. He had not 
even learned that the union of a people and the 
nourishment of patriotism are best promoted by the 
complete freedom of the press, and he put down a 
newspaper of which he disliked the principles. 

He carried his habits with him into his retire- 
ment. Denounced by Bonaparte as an enemy to 
France, his property confiscated, and his person 
ordered to be seized, he took refuge in Bohemia, 
and there employed himself in examining the polit- 
ical schemes of his successors. He took a deep 
interest in the war between Austria and France in 
1809, and suggested improvements in the Austrian 
system of finance. He tried too, without success, 
to urge forward the statesmen of Austria in the 
career of reform. On many points, he admitted, 
Austria had preceded Prussia, but had remained 
behind as to education, which Stein recommended 
the Austrians to promote. 

At one time, Stein almost despaired of his coun- 
try, and contemplated taking refuge in Kentucky ; 
but he lived on, corresponding with his friends in 
Berlin, and taking a continued interest in the af- 
fairs of Prussia. In the summer of 1810, Harden- 
berg, with the permission of Bonaparte, was again 
taken into the service of Prussia, and his financial 
plans found more favor with Stein than with many 
of his Berlin friends. About September 16, 1810, 
a remarkable interview, at the suggestion of Har- 
denberg, took place between him and Stein in a 
lonely house on the Austrian side of the Bohemian 
frontier. The prime minister in possession con- 
sulted his displaced and banished predecessor, and 
Hardeuberg, deferring to the judgment of Stein, 
modified the measure he had introduced. Stein 
was not, however, again brought prominently be- 
fore the public till 1812. From 1808 till that 
period he remained in retirement in Bohemia, 
planning schemes for the welfare of the country he 
was not allowed to serve more actively. 

The war between France and Russia called him 
from his retirement, and he assisted Alexander 
with his counsels. He took an active part in the 
German War of Liberation; and, six years after 
Bonaparte denounced him, he retorted the denun- 
ciation, and saw it carried into effect. In 1813, he 
was appointed by the Allied Powers chief of the 
administrative council, and made the resources of 
the French provinces available to the allied armies. 
He accompanied them to Paris. He was not, 
however, restored to place and power in Prussia. 
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was felt amongst the people, though he had no 
place at court. After the peace, he retired into 
private life, and died in June, 1831, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. By his marriage with a 
Countess Walmoden he left two daughters, one 
married to a Count Giech, the other to Count Kiel- 
mansegge ; but he left no son in whom the Ger- 
mans might honor one of the greatest patriots their 
country has produced in modern times. 

For the details of his latter years we must wait 
till Herr Pertz publishes the two remaining vol- 
umes of his work. The few particulars we have 
placed before our readers, and the few remarks we 
have made, will suffice to give them an idea of the 
life and character of Stein. He had an acute and 
vigorous intellect ; he was thoroughly German ; 
more a master of details than of principles, and 
rash in his reforms from not being comprehensive, 
and dealing with the affairs of the nation as he had 
been accustomed to deal with the bureaux and 
shops he had presided over. His sincerity seems 
to have amounted to bluntness ; and probably his 
manners, formed in provincial society, were not 
considered models at court. He is accused, con- 
sistently with this, of bestowing his confidence on 
vulgar flatterers. His great virtues and his great 
talents obtained for him the friendship and the ad- 
miration of the best men of Prussia, but he seems 
to have wanted the showy qualities which captivate 
the multitude. 

The life of such a statesman, active in three 
reigns, beginning his career under Frederick the 
Great, and not quitting the scene till after the rev- 
olution of 1830, and being himself a great moving 
power in some of the greatest changes in the north 
of Germany, must necessarily be full of interest. 
We have confined our remarks principally to the 
man, but the book contains many materials for his- 
—_ The character of the late King of Prussia, 
and of his court, are better described, though inci- 
dentally, than m any other work we are acquainted 
with. Stein, in a few words, points out some of 
the defects of his royal master, and their causes :— 

‘* His early education was confided to a fantastic 
hypochondriac of the name of Behnisch, who was 
tortured by the appearance of spirits, and by pangs 
of conscience for having sinned against the Holy 
Ghost. In his sixteenth year, the king was placed 
under reasonable teachers, but he had acquired 
habits of vague contemplation and dislike to work. 
When he attained manhood, Major-General Von 
Keckeritz was appointed his adjutant, and soon 
became his friend and confidant. Kockeritz was 
an honorable and well-meaning man, and, accord- 
ing to his convictions, a good councillor for the 
king; but he was of very limited comprehension, 
and without education. His whole life had been 
passed in the routine service of the Potsdam garri- 
son, where, by the severest discipline, the annihi- 
lation of independence, subserviency, and monkish 
obedience were brought about. His narrow mind 
was there drilled into vulgarity and submissiveness ; 
and, capable only of the shallowest insight, had no 
other wish than to enjoy, in peace and quietness, 
undisturbed either by foreign or home affairs, his 
game of cards and his pipe.”’ 

Of a soft and yielding nature, under such teach- 
ing, and with such companions, Frederick William 
the Third, like most of the hereditary monarchs of 
the period, was quite unequal to its emergencies. 
Continual complaints were made by all his coun- 
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He was too active a reformer for Hardenberg, and cillors, but it was impossible to bring him to a de- 
too rigid a moralist for the king. His influence | cision ; so that favorable opportunities were lost, 
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and the nation sacrificed by his procrastination. If, 
in the end, Prussia was triumphant, it was due to 
the insane arrogance of his conqueror, a very severe 
winter, and the cofttrol which Prince Hardenberg 
obtained over the king and his affairs. He seems 
to have been only obstinately consistent in refusing 
to allow an appeal to his people, whose freedom he 
dreaded apparently more than the success of the 
French. From the character of the monarch, and 
the nature of his government, we are at no Joss to 
account for the degradation of Prussia till a Russian 
winter destroyed the French army. We cannot, 
however, fail to remark that the system requires 
revision which places the destiny of a fettered 
people in the hands of an uncontrolled hereditary 
monarch. 

Besides the character of the monarch, the life of 
Stein makes us acquainted with the character of the 
nobility and people of Germany. The former were 
without patriotism, and the latter without political 
energy. The character of both was the result of 
the system, and we have seen it, after thirty-five 
years’ peace and comparatively little improvement, 
terminate in a violent revolution, to be restored, 
for a time only we hope, by as violent a reaction. 
Stein corresponded with many of the leading men 
of the day, and the publication of their letters 
makes us acquainted with them and their views. 
Gentz, Gneisenau, the then Prince of Orange, the 
present King of the Netherlands, in conjunction 
with Stein, entertained the project, in 1809, of 
arming the Northern Germans in spite of their 
courts; but the feeble resistance of Austria, and 
the rapid success of Bonaparte, put an end to the’ 
scheme. Many other subjects of interest are em- 
braced by the work, which is a valuable addition 
to the historical literature of the first thirty years 
of this century. 

For English taste, and for the time English 
readers can bestow on such works, the Life of Stein 
is overloaded with documentary matter. It is well 
written, well arranged, and not deficient in descrip- 
tive power, but it is far too voluminous. At the 
same time, we have derived from it so much infor- 
mation, that we look with some impatience for the 
concluding volumes. 


KERR ON THE SUGAR-CANE 





From the Spectator. 
THE SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR-MAN- 
UFACTURE.* 


KERR ON 


Tue number of works that have lately been pub- 
lished, and some of them by eminent men, on the 
staple production of the West Indies, shows the 
struggle which is going on among the British 
planters, and the interest that is excited in their 


fortunes. If they are doomed to ruin, and the 
islands to the condition of St. Domingo, by the 
zeal of an ignorant philanthropy, and the reckless- 
ness of politicians sacrificing the weakest at the 
shrine of party popularity, the result will not take 
place without exertions to avert it. Had the spirit 
of foresight stimulated these exertions some years 
sooner, when the planters had a greater command 
of capital and could exercise a sufficient control 
over their laborers, it is probable that they would 
have been in better plight; but even Mr. Kerr, 


* A Practical Treatise on the Sugar-Cane and the Man- 
ufacture of Sugar. By Thomas Kerr, Planter, Antigua. 
Published by Griffin & Company. 
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though one of the band, makes statements which 
amount to an admission that many of the managers 
combine the prejudices and aversion to change that 
characterize the agriculturist in all countries, with 
the timidity and indifference to profitable results 
that may be supposed to mark the bailiff. 

Although the scientific writers who have treated 
upon sugar have generally handled the ootany of 
the cane, yet they have dealt rather with the prin- 
ciples than the practice of cultivation. Their main 
reliance for improving the profits of the planter has 
been in the manufacture of the canes, after they 
have been cut, by means of new machinery, an 
improved use of the old, and the application of 
chemical science to the processes. Mr. Kerr does 
not neglect the manufacture, but it is not his fresh- 
est part. The section on the subject is a clear and 
painstaking resumé, derived from Evans, Davy, 
Mitchell, and the French chemists, tested by the 
writer’s judgment, and often by his experience ; 
but there is nothing new in his matter, though he 
may bring the last novelties together ; and he is 
deficient in the thoroughness with which Evans 
expounded the principles and practice of the art of 
sugar-making. He seems, too, less hopeful from 
merely the old machinery and implements than 
Evans; but it may be that since Evans wrote, the 
foreign planters have turned their attention to im- 
proved machinery. According to Mr. Kerr, the 
Spaniards—rather, perhaps, the Americans in Cuba 
—are extensively importing the very best machin- 
ery and implements. 


Mills of this improved construction (such as he 
has been describing) are at present being made in 
this country by our engineers, but principally for 
foreigners. In Glasgow especially, this manufac- 
ture is carried on to a large extent by Messrs. Neil- 
son and Co., and by Messrs. M’Onie and Mirrlees. 
The largest machines which I have seen are those 
made for Cuba by Messrs. M’Onie and Mirrlees. 
These gentlemen have now in course of construc- 
tion a steam-mill whose rollers are 32 inches in 
diameter, and nearly 7 feet in length, with an ex- 
pansive high-pressure engine of fully 60-horse 
power, the connecting gearing being arranged to 
regulate the motion at 24 revolutions per minute. 
Some idea of the strength of this mill may be formed 
from the fact, that the wrought iron gudgeon of its 
upper roller weighs about 24 tons. During the 
early part of this year two mills, of the same kind 
and construction, but somewhat smaller, having 
rollers 6 feet in length by 30 inches in diameter, 
with corresponding steam-power and appurtenances, 
were sent to Cuba by this house, and last year they 
sent out one exactly similar. From these mills a 
return of 72 per cent. of juice is obtained, and one 
of the last-mentioned size is capable of taking off a 
crop of 2000 tons of sugar. The cost of such an 
engine and mill, with appurtenances, is about 2300/. 


And again, in his closing observations, he writes: 


The planters of slave-holding states are con- 
vinced that, even with their advantages of compul- 
sory and continuous labor, they will not ultimately 
be able to maintain their position, unless they take 
advantage of every aid which science and skill can 
afford them, as is evinced by the large orders for 
machinery which our engineers and coppersmiths 
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are executing for them. We read, that at the 
present moment an order is being executed for a 
single establishment in Cuba for machinery to the 
amount of 17,000/., and I have myself seen many 
large orders in progress of construction. Do not 
these facts speak volumes? Do they not show 
elearly that these men are looking forward to the 
time when wasteful and inefficient methods of man- 
ufacture will not advantage them, and that they are 
availing themselves of their temporary prosperity 
to make preparations for the struggle which they 
foresee, a struggle in which only skill and energy, 
directed by science, can be successful ? 


Mr. Kerr opens his book with a summary view 
of the present condition of the West India colo- 
nies, and the events that have led to it; in which 
he exhibits a judgment and fairness that bespeak 
attention to his opinions upon other subjects. He 
does not deny that the planters did not make the 
best use of the interval allowed them, though they 
were unfairly treated and taken by surprise by the 
last whig measure. Nor does he entertain much 
hope from immigration. It has not well succeeded, 
he intimates, where it has been tried, (but it never 
has been tried on a scale sufficiently extended for a 
fair trial,) and in Barbadoes, where the native pop- 
ulation is abundant, the planters are not much 
better off than in places where it is thin. The 
only public measures he seems to look to are not 
likely to be attained. A return to the former pro- 
tective system might now be resisted by persons 
who opposed the relaxation, as tending to open up 
the whole question of protection and unsettle all 
that has been settled. Loans have been granted 
for public works in different countries, and even to 
advance individual objects ; but before such accom- 
modation will be granted to the planters, they must 
be in a position to squeeze a squeezable ministry ; 
and this their geographical position and divided 
population prevent. 

For the English public, (the matter may not be 
80 new to many of the West Indians,) the freshest 
part of Mr. Kerr’s book is the second division, 
which relates to improvement in the agriculture 
and management of the plantation. Mr. Kerr 
shows that management by delegation still exten- 
sively prevails, with its fear of innovation, its rou- 
tine practices, its indifference, and its divided rule 
between attorney and manager. Many planters 
have adopted improved cultivation and improved 
machinery ; but the majority adhere to the old 
methods that prevailed in the time of slavery, pro- 
tection, and high profits. This may be described 
as a system of negligence and waste throughout 
—neglect of cattle, neglect of means of feeding 
them, with great consequent loss, and a costly cul- 
tivation producing inferior crops, from the manner 
in which it is carried on. The two great field 
processes in sugar-cultivation are planting and hoe- 
ing. Under the old system, large holes are dug at 
intervals, the plant is inserted in the hole, and the 
earth that has been thrown out into a heap is again 
thrown in, and carefully trodden down, but not 
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heavily. It is this process, and the subsequent 
hand-hoeing, that require so much manual labor. 
According to Mr. Kerr, a great portion of this 
labor may be dispensed with by using the plough, 
the horse-hoe, and planting wide; the reasons. 
against these methods being untenable. 


The cane requires no cane-hole, nor trench, nor 
any peculiar formation of the surface of the soil; 
it is developed in the greatest perfection in deeply- 
ploughed and thoroughly pulverized land; the sur- 
face being left in the shape it assumes naturally, 
and which is not only best adapted for the growth 
of the plant, but for preventing the removal of the 
soil by heavy rains. Land in this state is also best 
adapted for the use of those agricultural imple- 
ments which are calculated both to improve the 
texture and fertility of the soil, and to enable the 
planter to dispense with much unnecessary and ex- 
pensive human labor. 

When the cultivation is carried on entirely with 
implements, employing only such hands as are 
necessary to direct them, there will be an abundant 
supply of labor at command for all the other wants 
of the estate ; and, even should it be necessary to 
give higher wages during crop time, for the pur- 
pose of insuring continuous and rapid manufacture, 
we should only be in the position of the British 
farmer, who necessarily spends more while reaping 
his harvest than at other seasons ; and, like him, 
we should command the services of many who 
never assist in the labors of agriculture except at 
such a juncture, but who would lay aside their 
various vocations to participate in the additional 
reward for labor, which it would be to the interest 
of the planter then to give. * * ® 

By pursuing this system, not only would the 
cost of production be immensely reduced, but the 
crops in time be increased to double their present 
amount ; and, as a matter of consequence, property 
would rise to its legitimate value. It is not a plan 
which requires the investment of capital, but is 
within the reach of every proprietor of West India 
property ; and were they to insist on their attorneys 
not employing a single hoe in the preparation of 
the land, but to plant the rows of canes at such a 
distance apart as to permit the free use of the 
horse-hoe or cultivator in weeding the space be- 
tween, their estates would rapidly recover from the 
prostration and difficulties induced by want of suffi- 
cient labor, and we would hear no more of the 
necessity for immigration, unless for the necessi- 
ties of new settlements. 


Mr. Kerr calculates, that, by adopting the im- 
provements described in his book, the produce of 
an estate can be doubled, two hundred tons being 
shipped for one hundred; and his views, though 


not sanguine, are hopeful. But if anything is to 
be done, it must be done quickly. ‘The planter 
rust get rid of that obstinacy which, by offensively 
opposing all change during slavery, even when the 
tendency of the public mind in this country was 
obvious, precipitated an abolition which might 
otherwise have been delayed and regulated by him- 
self. He must also shake off that inertia which 
neglected to prepare for the change from appren- 
ticeship to freedom, and from protection to compar- 
ative free trade. 
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THE PENCIL 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE PENCIL OF THE SUN. 


Wnuo that has visited the gallery of the Louvre 
remembers not a charming picture, entitled ** The 
It represents a Corinthian 
maiden, in the act of tracing with charcoal the 


Origin of Painting?” 


shadow of her parting lover. 


As that weeping girl, with faltering hand, thus 
imperfectly essayed to retain the rude outline upon | 


the pale marble, she would have little heeded him 
who should have undertaken to arrest unchanged 
the fleeting image itself. 


its author, in ‘‘ those gray days of yore,”’ 
derision or deification—a few centuries later, per- 
secution or torture—in these latter times scarcely 
seems to elicit the attention it justly deserves. Men 
are so inured to wonders, that astonishment is with 
difficulty roused, and the miracle of antiquity is now 
but an ordinary incident. ‘To give substance to 
shadow—to stay the sunbeam in its flight—to make 
Nature, under every aspect, delineate herself—all 
this, and more, has modern science triumphantly 
accomplished. Who can venture to limit the 
future achievements of the photographic art—an 
art not in any way resulting from accident, but 
the mature offspring of close inductive reasoning ? 
It had long been known that, besides its illumi- 
nating powers, light possessed many singular 
qualities, and exerted a marked influence upon 
various objects, bestowing color upon some, and 
altogether removing it from others; but it has 
only been recently ascertained that, in addition to 
the luminous rays, evolving light and heat, there 
are also chemical, or, as they are sometimes styled, 
‘* actinic’’ rays, devoid of both these properties. ‘To 
the existence of these last it is that we are indebted 
for the beautiful phenomena of photography. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
Sir Humphrey Davy and Mr. Wedgwood were 
induced to experiment upon several preparations 
of silver, which were found to remain unaltered in 
the dark during any interval of time, but to change 
tapidly from pure white to intense black when 
subjected to the light of day. They succeeded, 
moreover, by a simple process, in obtaining the 
perfect delineation of different forms upon a paper 
previously washed over with a weak solution of 
nitrate of silver,* those portions of the paper on 
which the light fell in unsubdued brillianey assum- 
ing a sable tint, those in half shade a feebler tone, 
whilst the parts bearing the most intense shadows 
remained of the original hue. To explain the 
matter more fully, we will suppose that it were 
required to delineate a window, divided by two 
bars, crossing at right angles. The image is 
thrown upon a sheet of prepared paper, placed in 
the focus of a camera obscura. Speedily four dark 
squares, separated by a white cross, are formed, 
the squares becoming gradually darker, and finally 
black, under the influence of the sun. ‘The product 
is technically termed a ‘‘ negative picture,’’ and 
Davy and Wedgwood succeeded, after a few trials, 
in producing them without difficulty; but here, 
unfortunately, terminated their success. ‘The views 
thus obtained were valueless, for they were oblit- 
erated upon the slightest exposure—destroyed, in 
fact, by the same agency which had called them 
into being. 

Further research at the time was abandoned, and 
the matter remained for many years in abeyance. 


* Nitrate of silver is the substance commonly known 
under the name of lunar caustic. 


Yet the marvellous 
announcement, though it would have procured for | 
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In 1814, however, M. Niepce turned his thonghts 
to the subject, which he studied with close atten- 
tion during a period of ten years; he then became 
acquainted with Daguerre, who happened to be 
aiming at similar results. For fifteen years those 
indefatigable philosophers toiled unremittingly to- 
_ gether, until, early in 1839, their final and com- 
plete triumph was announced, and a series of ex- 
quisite miniature landscapes were displayed, far 
exceeding, in precision of outline and in accuracy 
of detail, the most finished handiwork of man. 
| Daguerre and Niepce employed a highly polished 
surface of metal, (rendered sensitive to the action 
of light by a process which we shall presently de- 


j 


either). 


| seribe,) in lieu of the prepared paper which Sir H. 
| Davy had formerly used. 

A most extraordinary coincidence attended this 
wonderful discovery. Some time antecedently to 
1839, Mr. Fox Talbot, while travelling in Swit- 
zerland, essayed in vain to transfer to his portfolio 
a faint representation of the magnificent scenery he 
there beheld. His perseverance, however, bore an 
inverse relation to his artistic powers, and, dissatis- 
fied with the crude productions of an unpractised 
pencil, he sought the aid of the ‘* camera Jucida,”’ 
an instrument which, by means of a prism applied 
to the eye, apparently conveys external objects to 
the sketcher’s book, where their outlines may be 
readily delineated by the hand. Still the drawings 
thus produced afforded but an inadequate idea of 
the beautiful yet fugitive landscape displayed with 
such fidelity by the camera obscura—an apparatus 
so well known that it were needless to describe it 
here. Nor is it requisite to particularize the long 
course of experimental inquiry which Mr. Talbot 
instituted, with the view to render permanent the 
fairy picture which baffled his ingenuity so long. 
It is not difficult to imagine the triumphant feeling 
of exultation which must have rewarded the ter- 
mination of his exertions, when, revealed before 
him, the fleeting view was at length indelibly im- 
pressed upon his tablet. The world listened with 
incredulity to the statement, which was divulged 
during the spring of 1839, within a few weeks of 
the announcement, at Paris, of the invention of 
Daguerre. It was then clearly demonstrated that 
the English and the French philosophers had, un- 
known to each other, been simultaneously engaged 
in the same pursuit, attaining, almost at the same 
period, results as similar as they were satisfactory 
to each. No sooner had the startling revelation 
been made, than hostsof experimentalists in this 
country and on the Continent devoted themselves 
energetically to the subject, the new science acquir- 
ing fresh interest and gradual improvement from 
many of its votaries, among whom we may include 
Claudet, Fyfe, Hunt, Ponton, Donne, Redman, 
Kilburn, Beequerel, and Lerebour. The discov- 
eries, indeed, which several of these gentlemen 
have made relative to the theory and properties of 
light, within the last ten years, are scarcely less 
surprising than the original enunciations of ‘Talbot 
and Daguerre. During the same period the prac- 
tice of photography has been so much simplified 
that a mere tyro, by attention to a few brief rules, 
can almost infallibly insure success. Phenomena 
which at first seemed most perplexing and unac- 
countable, have been satisfactorily explained, and 
there seems little doubt but that the laws which 
govern the actinic rays will soon be susceptible of 
demonstration. Meanwhile, it may not be uninter- 
esting to give a brief account of the observations 
which proved their existence. 
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It is pretty generally known that the principal 
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It was at first imagined that solar light was 


instrument used in obtaining photographic pictures | essential to the production of photographic effects , 
is an accurately-constructed camera-obscura, pro- | but it has since been discovered that the moon’s 
vided with an achromatic* lens at one extremity, | beams, the electric light, the combustion of the 
and a sliding frame (for holding the prepared paper) ; mixed gases upon lime, of camphine, of coal-gas, 


at the other. The lens is adjusted by means of a | 
screen of ground glass, upon which the external | 


object to be copied is temporarily suffered to fall ; ‘ordinarily sensitive. 


the screen is then withdrawn, and the frame, with | 
the prepared paper, substituted. A shield, which | 
hitherto protected it from the light, is raised, the 
image generated by the lens is suffered to fall upon 
the ground destined to receive it, and in a few 
seconds the negative picture is produced. Yet the 
paper, though bearing upon its surface the most 
complete and minute representation of the objects 
which have been projected upon it, presents to the 
closest scrutiny no trace of the fact. It is only 
after having undergone the process of ‘ bringing 
out,’’ that the product of Nature’s pencil is re- 
vealed. When sufficiently developed, it is sub- 
mitted to a third operation, termed ‘‘ fixing,” after 
which it becomes perfectly impassive under any 
amount of light. The ‘ positive’’ picture is pro- 
cured by placing the one thus obtained upon a sheet 
of photographic paper, pressing the two closely 
between two plates of glass, and submitting them 
to the action of the sun’s rays. It is obvious that 
the light, obstructed by the darker parts, and only 
partially admitted through the less obscured por- 
tions of the ‘ negative,’”’ will act proportionably 
upon the new surface, producing thereon, in fact, 
the reversed counterpart of itself. From one neg- 
ative, in like manner, an unlimited number of 
positive pictures may be produced, each of course 
requiring, like the original, to be ‘* fixed.’’ 

aving given this general outline of the talbo- 
type manipulation, which resembles the daguerreo- 
type process in every essential particular, the suc- 
ceeding observations will be more readily intelli- 
gible. 

In the earlier stages of the art an apparent 
anomaly was noticed, perfect pictures being only 
occasionally, and, as it were, accidentally produced. 
Mr. Claudet was the first to solve this enigma. He 
found that the actinic rays converge at a different 
point from the visual rays; and that to adjust the 
camera with certainty it was requisite, after having 
discovered the precise difference between the two 
foci, so to arrange the apparatus that the ground 
glass should invariably receive the rays of light, 
and the paper the chemical rays—in practice, a 
matter of no difficulty. 

Science has hitherto failed to discover the cause 
of this variation, or to detect the origin of those 
changes which effect so beautiful a result. The 
action of light is not confined to the preparations 
of silver usually employed in photography ; it is 
observable in many other substances. Certain so- 
lutions of gold, of iron, the watery infusion of the 
petals of flowers, and various chemical compounds, 
are similarly affected, though not in so remarkable 
adegree. Indeed, it has been questioned whether 
there be any substance which does not undergo at 
least a superficial change under continued exposure 
to the sun’s rays. Woods of every description 
furnish a familiar instance, while the absence of 
color in plants reared altogether in darkness, cor- 
roborates, in some slight degree, the above suppo- 
sition. 
ives a colored outline to ob- 
In the achromatic lens this defect 


* An ordinary magnifier 
jects seen through it. 
does not exist. 





nay, of a common candle, would each, in proportion 
to their intensity, act upon substances inore than 
The period of time requisite 
to produce perceptible effect upon a metallic sur- 
face, duly prepared, is in some cases almost inap- 
preciable to our senses ; but by means of an ingen 
lous yet simple instrument, invented by Mr. 
Claudet, and termed a photographometer, one thou- 
sandth of a second has been proved to suffice! To 
determine this, the light of the sun was allowed to 
fall upon a sensitive metallic plate, throngh an 
aperture onc millimetre* in diameter, while the 
opening itself traversed a space equivalent to a 
thousand millimetres in a second of time. Mr. 
Kilburn has obtained well-defined photographie 
impressions in ten minutes, using only a dip candle ; 
by the aid of a very small gas-burner, or a solar 
oil-lamp, he procured distinct pictures in three 
minutes. We have ourselves seen the image of a 
vehicle passing a window, with all the speed that 
four fleet horses could impart, so perfectly deline- 
ated upon a daguerreotype plate, by a less than 
momentary impact, that the letters upon the panels, 
the buckles on the harness, and the features of the 
passengers, were plainly discernible. 

It would seem, moreover, that those photographie 
changes are something more than superficial, for a 
copper electrotype plate has been yielded by a 
daguerreotype, from which impressions have been 
worked without the intervention of a graver, and 
any number of fac-similes may be made by simply 
pressing the plate upon a thin layer of gelatine 
evenly spread upon paper. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that those portions of the plate on which 
the chemical action takes place must be, in some 
degree, elevated above the unaltered back-ground. 
The talbotype process, too, certainly affects more 
than the external tissue; for, on splitting these 
drawings, we have occasionally found the stain to 
pass further than the centre of the paper, although, 
in preparing it, the requisite solutions were only 
lightly applied to one side. But it would, of 
course, be almost impossible to determine whether 
upon paper the action of light produces a sensible 
elevation. 

Mr. Claudet has ascertained that two different 
effects are produced by light on the prepared silver 
plate. By one, the surface is decomposed, and the 
silver is precipitated as a white powder; this ae 
tion is slow. By the other, it receives an affinity 
for the vapor of mercury, an effect 3,000 times 
more rapid in its operation than the former. Still 
very litule is yet known of the chemical causes to 
which we have alluded, though much has been 
done to elucidate them, nor can we tell why the 
momentary exposure of an ‘* unfixed’? daguerreo- 
type view to the vapor of bromine or of iodine ut 
terly obliterates the picture, yet, at the same time, 
restores the original sensitiveness of the plate to 
light. This experiment has been repeated many 
times upon the same plate withcut any variation of 
the result. If, therefore, on taking the portrait of 
any object liable to move, there is reason to sup- 
pose that a change of position has rendered the op- 
eration useless, the artist merely holds the silvered 


* One millimetre is the thousandth of a metre, and is 
equivalent to 0,039,371 of an English inch. 
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plate for an instant in an atmosphere of iodine or 
bromine when he replaces it in the camera, without 
reverting to the laborious process of re-polishing. 
This fact also renders unnecessary the precaution, 
at one time deemed indispensable, of preparing the 
daguerreotype plates in a darkened room. 

We mentioned above the recent discovery of the 
actinic rays—we may here proceed to notice the 
influence which certain visual rays have upon the 
phenomena under discussion. It has been found 
that the yellow, the orange, or the red rays possess 
the power of retarding, by their presence, all pho- 
togenic action, in proportion to their predominance, 
and, if unaccompanied by other light, they arrest 
altogether the effect ; while the violet, indigo, and 
blue exercise an antagonistic influence. This is 
clearly exemplified in the following manner :—If 
an engraving be covered one half with yellow glass, 
and placed in front of a camera, for the purpose of 
representation on a daguerreotype plate, an accurate 
copy will be shortly obtained of the uncovered por- 
tion, while the yellow screen would entirely pre- 
vent the plate from receiving an impression of the 
rest. But if the engraving be covered, one half 
with blue, and the other half with yellow glass, 
while it would be distinctly discernible to the eye 
through the latter, and not at all through the 
former, the camera would render faithfully the por- 
tion which was invisible, wholly neglecting the 
other. ‘Thus, in a room illuminated solely through 
red or orange-colored glass, in which the light 
might fall with dazzling lustre, no photogenic oper- 
ations could be conducted; while, if blue glass 
were substituted, the change, while it would dim 
the effulgence, would enable the photographer to 
display his skill with success. In the same way, 
during certain states of the atmosphere, there may 
be an abundance of illuminating, but very few 
photogenic, rays. ‘These, and other facts, seem 
conclusively to prove, if not absolute coincidence, 
certainly a very strong affinity between the chemical 
and the blue rays, which, at the same time, are the 
most refrangible. However, Mr. Claudet has found 
that light permeating yellow or red glass will have 
the same effect in ‘* bringing out’’ a daguerreotype 
that mercurial vapor has; whence he infers that 
the red or orange rays possess a peculiar action dis- 
tinct from the rest of the spectrum. 

Mr. R. Hunt, whose researches on light have 
been extensive and laborious, is of opinion that the 
chemical principle and light, so far from being 
identical, are diametrically opposed to each other. 
The following, among other experiments, he in- 
stances in corroboration of his views. Taking a 
sheet of highly sensitive photographie paper, 
which the light of an Argand lamp would have 
blackened in a few seconds, he threw upon it a ray 
of light which had been previously passed through 
a yellow medium, and thereby deprived of all 
chemical properties ; he then, by means of a mirror, 
reflected the strong light of the sun upon the paper. 
It was thus placed under the influence of the unal- 
tered reflected radiations, and also of the spectrum* 
from which the chemical agency had been, as near- 
ly as possible, separated. The result was, that 
the paper was blackened over every part except that 
portion upon which the strong line of spectral light 
fell, which was protected from change, and pre- 
served as a white band in the midst of the darkened 
paper. 

* By spectrum is meant the image of a ray of light 
pessoa > sare a prism, and resolved thereby into its 
component violet, indigo, blue, green, orange, and red. 
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It might naturally be supposed that the great 
object of all those who have hitherto devoted their 
attention to this novel science would be to obtain 
representations of nature, clothed in that beauty and 
diversity of color which adorn her works, and en- 
hance the gratification which their contemplation 
affords. Hitherto, these efforts have been but par- 
tially successful, although there is reason to hope 
that, ere many years shall have passed, the art will 
have made greater advances towards the attainment 
of so desirable an end. In 1848, M. Becquerel first 
announced his discovery of a process by which he 
could make photographic copies of some colored 
objects, distinctly impressed with their local hue; 
it does not, however, appear that he has yet suc- 
ceeded in procuring a colored image of anything 
but the solar spectrum, a task which our own 
Herschel long since achieved. M. Becquerel has 
been unable to render permanent the prismatic tints 
which are caught upon a surface of silver, previous- 
ly subjected to the action of chlorine. Still it can- 
not be denied but that this partial triumph is indic- 
ative of final victory; and though at present we 
can but draw, ere long we may hope to paint, by 
light. 

Meanwhile, the heliographic representations of 
nature upon paper possess a peculiar yet pleasing 
diversity of tone, alternating between those of sepia, 
bistre, or madder brown, occasionally, indeed, par- 
taking of all those well-known tints, though per- 
haps the latter more frequently predominate. We 
have before us a variety, selected from the best of 
those hitherto produced. The emotions they evoke 
are far different from those awakened by the best 
executed artistic sketches of the same scenes. 
There is a startling truthfulness, a microscopie 
minuteness of detail, combined with a breadth and 
massiveness of light, and a transparency of shadow, 
which no limner’s hand could give. Were it at- 
tempted, the breadth would speedily degenerate 
into indistinctness, and the minuteness into painful 
and offensive triviality. As it is, this latter quality, 
far from being obtrusive, is only detected after pa- 
tient contemplation. As the telescope reveals the 
objects which distance conceals from the unaided 
vision, so does the microscope discover in the pho- 
tographic drawing infinite yet accurate detail, 
which would without a powerful lens have been 
altogether unheeded. This, however, is one of 
the most striking distinctions between all the works 
of nature and man. The same scrutiny which dis- 
closes new beauties in the one discovers only in- 
creased imperfections in the other. Again, even 
the work of the most skilful artist is frequently 
marred by the introduction of outline, which is 
never discernible in the talbotype. The effect of 
the most complicated architectural decoration ; of 
the most intricate and inextricable net-work of rig- 
ging, supported by a forest of masts; of the most 
stupendous masses of foliage in forest scenery ; are 
each and all rendered with infallible fidelity, mere- 
ly by the juxtaposition of shadow against light. 
Yet is there neither harshness nor indistinctness 
where the shades terminate or the lights commence ; 
the gradations of each are perfect, but no vestige is 
there of a boundary-line; this gives a marvellous 
softness and delicacy which neither an engraving 
nor a painting could realize. 

Still at the same time that the fallibility of art in 
some respects is detected, its accuracy in others is 
proved with mathematical precision. The Jaws of 


perspective are shown to be unerring. The dimi- 
nution of objects, according to fixed rules and in a 
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definite ratio, as they recede from the eye; the ex- 
istence of what are termed the ‘ vanishing point” 
and the ‘* point of sight,” &c., are demonstrated in 
a mode which admits not of refutation or of doubt, 
notwithstanding the continued and unqualified dis- 
sent of the Chinese school. It is not uninstructive 
to contrast a sketch or an engraving of some well- 
known spot with its photographic portrait ; it is 
then that the inability of the artist to cope with his 
opponent is manifest. In the photograph nothing 
is slurred, nothing is neglected, nothing is too 
highly elaborated or rendered too prominent; we 
feel that it is Nature herself we are regarding; the 
absence of color is scarcely noticed, so magically 
true and perfect is it as a whole. The engraving, 
on the other hand, is seen and comprehended at 
once—nothing more is to be learnt by closer study ; 
the coarseness or harshness of its lines render it 
scarcely tolerable as we turn from the harmonious 
softness of the talbotype. Beautiful it may be, 
truthful it certainly is not. Examine it minutely ; 
either every indentation on the rugged stone-work, 
or each leaflet in the grassy foreground, is repre- 
sented in opposition to the mysterious generaliza- 
tion of nature, or we encounter a meaningless blank 
where in reality there should have been a rich 
though unintelligible maze. No absolute form 
should have been made out, yet its indication should 
have been given. Crisp, sharp, and copious ought 
the details to be—discovered only when sought— 
yet existing in inextricable fulness when viewed 
by an unscrutinizing eye. No craggy splinter of 
time-worn rock, no moss-grown beam, no tufts of 
ferns, nor straggling thornbush, is there that ought 
by the landscape-painter to be neglected, at the 
same time that such objects should never be brought 
unduly forward. 

Our architectural draughtsmen would learn, from 
the patient study of photographic views, to delineate 
more truthfully those works which come immediate- 
ly under their ken. As it is, their drawings, 
though often marvellous from the precision and 
clearness of innumerable lines, present more the 
appearance of models than of actual edifices trans- 
ferred to paper; an objection which can never be 
urged against the productions of the sun. In these, 
there is no frittering away of power in the elabora- 
tion of details, which distance or atmosphere would 
necessarily render vague, yet there is the indication 
of the existence of each leaf in the capitals of the 
hundred columns in yonder peristyle, the shadow 
cast by each is given separately and with certainty ; 
as you gaze, the flutings of the shaft appear, and the 
mouldings of the plinth and the base stand forth. 
Take up a lens, and each separate component stone 
may be counted, their union noted, their dimensions 
measured with precision—nay, the very blemishes 
which time, and wind, and rain have wrought, the 
very lichens clinging to the rugged surface, the 
letters which idleness or caprice have carved— 
maybe, centuries ago—and there, embedded in the 
marble itself, are the very shells that tell of a by- 

one world! It is no fiction of the painter, it is 
ature herself that we behold. 

Here have we a well-remembered view of the 
Eternal City, with the Castle of St. Angelo on one 
side—on the other, more remote, the towering 
dome of St. Peter’s; midway stands the Vatican, 
with the papal gallery leading to the colossal 
church ; less distant stands the hospital of the Holy 
Trinity—nearer still, the bridge spanning the 
muddy Tiber; all distinctly given, with every in- 
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some are scarcely more than the fiftieth of an inch 
in width. Preparations for the celebration of some 
festival are in progress—a number of tapering poles 
for the display of fireworks are in the process of 
erection; some, composed of numerous slender 
pieces lashed together, require the aid of cords to 
support them, which are only discernible with a 
powerful magnifier. Again, each of the innumer- 
able machicolations on the circular tower is trans- 
ferred to the picture in a manner which defies imi- 
tation. Then there is the ripple on the water, 
cleaving the dark shadows thrown by the over- 
hanging bank—the eddy caused by the starlings of 
the pier—ihe sparkling high lights on each salient 
angle of the stone-work, and the reflected illumina- 
tion from the water, cast upon a wall otherwise in 
deep shade. The time selected has been a sultry 
summer’s afternoon, when all life and motion are, 
for a time, apparently suspended ; consequently, 
not a figure enlivens the solemn scene. 

But stay. On yonder bridge, listlessly leaning. 
against the balustrade, two friends have met and 
are conversing. Ere they pass on, our instrument 
has secured the imprint of them—of all, and more 
than all, we have described. Yet so rapidly has 
the feat been accomplished, that the movement of 
the hand on the dial-plate of the clock of St. An- 
gelo indicates that it has not occupied any appre- 
ciable interval of time! How long it would have 
engaged a practised hand to achieve a similar ex- 
ploit we know not; but we can aver that an artist 
of some experience was occupied fully during eight 
summer days in copying this photograph. Still 
the copy, though’ it restored to each particular ob- 
ject the color of which it had been deprived—though 
It gave to the vault of heaven its own intense azure 
—though, beneath that vault, the air teemed and 
flashed with purple light, and the filmy clouds 
drifted athwart the expanse, urged by currents so 
gentle that they stirred not the placid surface of 
the water below, nor moved the slender cypresses 
upon its bank—though the pure white of the mar- 
ble columns (resembling, in the bright sunlight, 
lofty pillars of motionless flame) contrasted har- 
moniously with the deep red roots and the intense 
green of the foliage beneath the castle walls—yet 
the glowing picture fails to give rise to the same 
indescribable impression produced by its unlimned 
prototype. In the latter you feel that there is no 
straining after effect—that nothing has been intro- 
duced in obedience to mere conventional rules—that 
nothing, however trivial, has been omitted nor neg- 
lected. It is impossible, however great our faith 
in the painter, that we can ever place similar reli- 
ance on his work. 

Turn we to another scené. The amphitheatre 
of Pompeii is before us, with the vine-clad hills 
beyond—part of that range which derive their ex- 
istence from the same agency which overwhelmed 
the city at their feet. There still stand the arches 
reared by hands which, ages since, have mouldered 
into dust. You may readily count the alternate 
courses of rubble, of brickwork, and of hewn stone, 
and take a lesson in the masonic art of those days. 
Yonder are the vomitories through which, a thou- 
sand years since, the tide of eager population poured. 
You may span their height and width, and calculate 
with facility the numbers who might have passed 
through the gaping portal abreast. The massive 
strength of those imperishable walls affects the 
mind as no mere sketch or even finished painting 
could do. The undulating surface of those cine- 





tervening roof, and battlement, and window, though 





reous mountains is rendered as no mortal could 
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represent them. You cannot note the precise spot 
where their outline melts into the sky. They bask 
in the full effulgence of a southern sun. You all 
but feel the parching glow they reflect, and long 
for the shelter of that passing cloud whose form you 
dimly scan in the far distance, or wistfully you turn 
to the thick cluster of mantling vines, trailing their 
rich burden in graceful festoons in the garden be- 
low. 

From Pompeii let us wing our flight to Paris. 
Already poised upon the summit of the Hotel Dieu, 
the matchless pile of Notre Dame stands forth in 
majestic grandeur, sublime in its repose. Behold 
the central roof, the time-worn balcony, that has 
looked down upon so many generations of men, the 
jutting porch, the colonnade above it, above that 
again, the vast circular window, with its intricate 
tracery, the interlacing arches, their lacelike fret- 
work relieved against the sky, the hollowed niches 
elaborately adorned, the frowning gargoyles, the 
two square massy towers, with their curiously 
carved parapets poised in air, the gray sloping 
penthouse ridges, extending from each belfry win- 
dow to the uttermost verge of its mouldings, the 
whole surface of the ponderous stonework richly 
broken by the patches of moss which time has fos- 
tered on its rugged sides. But what means that 
dark curtain overhanging the northern door? It is 
a pall of black velvet, bordered with stripes, and 
adorned with spangles of silver, bearing in its cen- 
tre the arms of the murdered archbishop, for the 
repose of whose spirit mass is being solemnized 
within. Examine that white spot near the central 
entrance, it is barely one tenth of an inch square, 
yet, with a glass, you may plainly observe that it 
is a placard, commencing with the two words “ Le 
PUBLIC ;”’ the texture of the paper alone prevents 
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our discerning the remainder, which, no doubt, is 


as perfectly imprinted there. Again, between the 
spot whereon you stand and the horizon, which is 
lost in haze, you may behold the Pont de l’Arch- 
eveche and the graceful Pont de la Tournelle; be- 
tween these the Port aux Fruits, and the river 
covered with boats. 

But we might enlarge indefinitely on this theme, 
until our readers were wearied with the marvels 
we detailed. Enough has been said to give those 
who have not had the advantage of personally 
studying the wonders of photography some faint 
idea of its capabilities. We have, in the above 
remarks, adverted chiefly to photographic results 
upon paper, though nearly the same observations 
might apply to the impressions taken upon silvered 
plates. ‘I'he former are, however, in our opinion, 
far more pleasing to an artistic eye, more instruct- 
ive and more suggestive. Certainly, for the pur- 


— of portraiture, there can be no comparison | 


etween the two. ‘The daguerreotype likeness, 
notwithstanding the adventitious aid of color skil- 
fully touched in, always possesses a metallic lustre, 
which gives a forbidding aspect to the countenance, 
and this frequently imparts a erudity and harshness 
of aspect, and unnatural glare to the eyes, obvious- 
ly far from prepossessing. ‘hese defects exist not 
in the calotype portraits upon paper—such, at least, 
as are produced by Messrs. Henneman and Malone, 


who are decidedly the most successful operators, in | 


this respect, whose works we have inspected. It 
is not, however, every countenance which admits 
of being thus delineated. A feeling of sternness 
and severity is occasionally given to the sitter, 
which is attributable to the motionless posture he 
is compelled to assume; and, from optical causes, 
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which our limits prevent us from discussing, at 
times a feature is apt to be exaggerated, and the 
hands are occasionally represented of a size not in 
any way warranted by the original. Still, the in- 
vention may, in its present state, diminish to a 
patient the tedium of repeated sittings; for with 
one or two sketches from the life, and a talbotype 
outline, a clever painter can hardly fail to portray 
the required lineaments. We have known the 
adoption of this plan attended, in many instances, 
with complete success. 

But photography has been shown to be capable 
of still higher and more important application. It 
has of late been made, by an ingenious adaptation, 
to register the fluctuations in the thermometric and 
barometric conditions of the atmosphere, so tedious 
and difficult even for a watchful observer to note. 
For this purpose, slips of graduated photogenic 
paper are made to pass by machinery, at a uniform 
rate, behind the tube of the thermometer, or barom- 
eter, which is exposed during the day to the sun, 
and at night to the rays of a lamp. It is obvious 
that the rise or fall of the opaque mercurial column 
will infallibly be marked by white lines on the 
darkened photographic paper. No doubt a similar 
adaptation of this invention may be useful for a 
variety of purposes beyond those of the observatory. 
In short, it were idle now to attempt to limit the 
powers or value of this new gift of science to man. 
Ancient sculptures, hieroglyphics, inscriptions, in- 
tricate ornamental designs, may be instantaneously 
and correctly copied, at an expense little exceeding 
the cost of the materials actually employed. Al- 
ready have photogenic delineations been taken of 
magnified microscopic objects, which could not have 
been drawn by hand without wearisome and painful 
labor, and, when completed, they never could have 
vied with the faultless image produced by the 
agency of light. In time of war, too, upon those 
occasions when it is essential to obtain precise 
knowledge of an enemy’s position, of the condition 
of a fortress to be assailed, or of a tract of country 
to be traversed, the required information could be 
thus procured, almost with electric speed, and 
without the possibility of fallacy. We may here 
mention a very clever apparatus, we believe the 
invention of Daguerre, the purpose of which is to 
enable the operator to take a panoramic view of an 
extensive district. ‘The landscape is projected up- 
on a silvered cylinder contained in the camera, 
which is made slowly to revolve upon a fixed point, 
| so that, by means of the lens, every portion of the 
| scene passes in succession upon the circular. ground 

prepared to retain it. In this manner a compara 
tively small machine suffices for views of consider- 
‘able magnitude. 

Hitherto, paper and metal have been the only 

'materials extensively used for receiving photo- 

graphic views; recently, however, a new medium 
has been successfully tried, which promises to ob- 
|viate many of the difficulties that occur in the 
employment of the former substances. 

M. Blanquard Evrard, of Lille, a gentleman who 
‘has devoted several years to the study of photog- 
|raphy, finds that if pure albumen, mixed with 
| iodide of potassium, and thinly spread over sheet 
glass, be then treated with a solution of silver, in 
the same way that the calotype paper is prepared, 

it may be advantageously used in the camera, while 
in forming the * positive’? from the ‘ negative’ 
| pictures there are none of the irregularities and 
imperfections of the paper process to contend with. 
The photographs thus obtained are extremely beau- 








“tiful, far exceeding in delicacy and sharpness any 
yet produced in England. 
Having given this general summary of the origin 


and progress of photography up to the present | 


time, we now take our leave of the interesting 
subject, anxiously anticipating the further develop- 
ment and perfection of an invention which cannot 
but be regarded as one of the most astounding ever 
recorded in the chronicles of the world. 





From the Spectator. 


MICHELE AMARI’S» WAR OF THE SICILIAN 
VESPERS. * 


As usually received, the story of the Sicilian 
Vespers forms one of the strangest romances of 
history. A conspiracy extending from Constanti- 
nople to Aragon, embracing all classes of people, 
yet kept secret for two years, and carried into 
effect suddenly, with immediate triumph and final 
success, is more extraordinary than the Gunpowder 


Plot, the massacre of the Danes, or any other | 


action that stands out exceptionably from the com- 
mon course of events. When Michele Amari 
began to study this portion of the annals of his 
native country, with a view to write its history, he 
held the common opinion, although Voltaire had 
derided the fact of the conspiracy, and Gibbon had 
doubted, not its existence, but the formed plan of 
its outbreak ; and this opinion, with considerable 
modifications as to the extent of the conspiracy, is 
the conclusion at which Amari has arrived. That 
Peter of Aragon aimed at the kingdom of Sicily, 
either from self-prompting or the suggestions of 
John of Procida and other Sicilian exiles, is clear. 
It is equally clear that he prepared an army for 
that purpose, under the pretence of waging war 
against the Infidels. It appears to be true that 
he entered into a conspiracy with the Greek 
Emperor Michael Paleologus, whom Charles of 
Anjou was threatening with war ; it is also possi- 
ble that a general conspiracy was formed among 
some of the Sicilian barons; but beyond this 
Amari does not believe that any conspiracy ex- 
tended. The stories of the ubiquitous and all- 
persuasive John of Procida negotiating in various 
disguises with the Paleologus, the Pope, and the 
barons, and a conspiracy embracing a majority at 
least of the Sicilian people, Amari does not 
believe. ‘‘ When carefully sifted,’ he writes, 
‘*the contemporary records amount to this—that 
Peter eagerly aspired to the crown of Sicily ; that 
he armed himself; that he treated for subsidies 
with the Emperor of Constantinople, whose power 
was threatened by Charles; that Procida was one 
of his messengers; that he may perhaps have 
conspired with some few Sicilian barons, but that 
their plans were not yet matured nor their prepara- 
tions completed when the people of Sicily broke 
forth.’”? The foundation of the outbreak was long 


- Oppression in every form; the immediate cause, 


* History of the War of the Sicilian Vespers. By 
Michele Amari. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Earl of Ellesmere. In three volumes. Published 
by Bentley. 
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| like two great revolutions in Rome and in some 
of the Italian cities of the middle ages, was injury 
to a woman. This is Amari’s narrative of the 
| beginning. 


New outrages shed a gloom over the festival of 
Easter at Palermo, the ancient capital of the king- 
dom; detested by the strangers more than any 
other city, as being the strongest and the most deep- 
ly injured. Messina was the seat of the king’s 
viceroy in Sicily, Herbert of Orleans; Palermo 
was governed by the Justiciary of Val di Mazzara, 
John of St. Remigio, a minister worthy of Charles. 
His subalterns, worthy both of the justiciary and of 
the king, had recently launched out into fresh acts 
of rapine and violence. But the people submitted. 
It even went so far that the citizens of Palermo, 
seeking comfort from God amid their worldly 
tribulations, and having entered a church to pray, 
in that very church, on the day sacred to the mem- 
ory of the Saviour’s passion, and amidst the peni- 
tential rites, were exposed to the most cruel out- 
rages. ‘The ban-dogs of the exchequer searched 
out amongst them those who had failed in the pay- 
ment of the taxes; dragged them forth from the 
sacred edifice, manacled, and bore them to prison, 
crying out insultingly before the multitude at- 
tracted to the spot, ‘* Pay, paderini, pay!’’ And 
the people still submitted. The Tuesday after 
Faster, which fell on the 31st of March, there was 
a festival at the church of Santo Spirito. On that 
occasion a heinous outrage against the liberties of 
the Sicilians afforded the impulse, and the patience 
of the people gave way. We will now record all 
that the historians most deserving of credence 
have transmitted to us concerning this memorable 
event. 

Half a mile from the southern wall of the city, 
on the brink of the ravine of Oreto, stands a church 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost; concerning which 
the Latin Fathers have not failed to reeord, that on 
the day on which the first stone of it was laid, in 
the twelfth century, the sun was darkened by an 
eclipse. On one side of it ure the precipice and the 
river, on the other the plain extending to the city, 
which in the present day is in great part encum- 
bered with walls and gardens; while a square 
enclosure, of moderate size, shaded by dusky ey- 
presses, honeycombed with tombs, and adorned 
with urns and other sepulchral monuments, sur- 
rounds the church. This is a public cemetery, 
laid out towards the eighteenth century, and fear- 
fully filled in three weeks by the dire pestilence 
which devastated Sicily in 1837. On the Tuesday, 
at the hour of vespers, religion and custom crowded 
this then cheerful plain, carpeted with the flowers 
of spring, with citizens wending their way towards 
the church. Divided into numerous groups, they 
walked, sat in clusters, spread the tables, or 
; danced upon the grass; and, whether it were a 
defect or a merit of the Sicilian character, threw 
off, for the moment, the recollection of their suffer- 
ings ;—when the followers of the justiciary sud- 
{denly appeared amongst them, and every bosom 
| thrilled with a shudder of disgust. ‘The strangers 
| came, with their usual insolent demeanor, as they 
| said, to maintain tranquillity ; and for this purpose 
they mingled in the groups, joined in the dances, 








hand of one, taking unwarranted liberties with 
others ; addressing indecent words and gestures to 
those more distant; until some temperately ad- 
| monished them to depart, in God’s name, withou* 


| ont : 
ic familiarly accosted the women, pressing the 
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insulting the women; and others murmured an- 
grily ; but the hot-blooded youths raised their 
voices so fiercely that the soldiers said to one 
another, ‘* These insolent paterini must be arsed, 
that they dare thus to answer;’’ and replied to 
them with the most offensive insults, insisting, 
with great insolence, on searching them for arms, 
and even here and there striking them with sticks 
or thongs. Every heart already throbbed fiercely 
on either side, when a young woman of singular | 
beauty, and of modest and dignified deportment, | 
appeared with her husband and relations bending | 
her steps towards the church. Drouet, a French-| 





. . . ° | 
man, impelled either by insolence or license, ap- | 
| 


proached her, as if to examine her for concealed 
weapons ; seized her, and searched her bosom. 
She fell fainting into her husband’s arms; who, | 
in a voice almost choked with rage, exclaimed, | 
** Death, death to the French!’’ At the same | 
moment, a youth burst from the crowd which had 
gathered round them, sprang upon Drouet, dis- 
armed and slew him; and, probably, at the same 
moment paid the penalty of his own life, leaving | 
his name unknown, and the mystery forever un- 
solved, whether it were love for the injured woman, | 
the impulse of a generous heart, or the more exalted | 
flame of patriotism, that prompted him thus to give | 
the signal of deliverance. Noble examples have a 
power far beyond that of argument or eloquence to 
rouse the people, and the abject slaves awoke at 
length from their long bondage. ‘* Death, death | 
to the French!’’ they cried; and the cry, say the | 
historians of the time, reéchoed like the voice of | 
God through the whole country, and found an| 
answer in every heart. Above the corpse of Drouet | 
were heaped those of victims slain on either side ; | 
the crowd expanded itself, closed in, swayed hither | 
and thither in wild confusion; the Sicilians, with | 
sticks, stones, and knives, rushed with desperate | 
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it, and it was resumed on the morrow more furi- 
ously than ever; nor did it cease at length because 
the thirst for vengeance was slaked, but because 
victims were wanting to appease it. ‘Two thousand 
French perished in this first outbreak. 


Amari’s view of the unpremeditated nature of 
the massacre is supported by various reasons in 
the text, and by an elaborate review in the ap- 
pendix of all the chroniclers who have written upon 
the subject ; the main arguments being, the silence 
of the best-informed contemporary historians about 
the conspiracy, and the inconsistencies of the 
narratives themselves with several established 
facts. ‘There is also the inherent improbability 
of so extensive a plot being kept secret for 


| such a length of time; there is, too, the air of 


truth which pervades the historical view of Amari. 
Revolutions not brought about by constituted 
powers, or large classes acting openly, but by 
sudden risings, have always emanated from the 
people. A sudden spark has inflamed the latent 
passion which long oppression has induced, and 
roused the populace like an electric shock. When 
they have done their work sufficiently to give 
promise of success, the ‘‘ educated classes’’ step 
in to lead and regulate—which is necessary ; and 
to profit by the popular enthusiasm—the necessity 
for which is not so clear. 

Another feature in Amari’s work, though that 
might as well be developed in a narrative of the 
common idea of the Vespers, is its picture of 
French conquest and occupation. Charles of 
Anjou himself was pitiless and tyrannical, but 
strictly moral. He, however, allowed the license 


ferocity upon their fully-armed opponents; they of his followers free scope; he oppressed the 
sought for them and hunted them down; fearful) people by exactions, which, in the hands of his 
tragedies were enacted amid the preparations for | agents, passed from grinding taxation into plunder, 


festivity, and the overthrown tables were drenched | 
in blood. ‘The people displayed their strength and | 
conquered. ‘The struggle was brief, and great the | 
slaughter of the Sicilians; but of the French there | 
were two hundred—and two hundred fell. 
Breathless, covered with blood, brandishing the | 
plundered weapons, and proclaiming the insult and 
its vengeance, the insurgents rushed towards the 
tranquil city. ‘* Death to the French!’’ they 
shouted; and as many as they found were put to| 
the sword. ‘The example, the words, the contagion | 
of passion, in an instant aroused the whole people. 
In the heat of the tumult Roger Mastrangelo, a} 
nobleman, was chosen, or constituted himself, their | 
leader. The multitude continued to increase ; 
dividing into troops, they scoured the streets, burst | 
open doors, searched every nook, every hiding- 
place, and, shouting ‘* Death to the French!’’ 
smote them and slew them, while those too distant 
to strike added to the tumult by their applause. | 
On the outbreak of this sudden uproar the justicia- 
ry had taken refuge in his strong palace; the next 
moment it was surrounded by an enraged multitude, 
erying aloud for his death; they demolished the 
defences, and rushed furiously in; but the justicia- 
ry escaped them; favored by the confusion and the | 
closing darkness, he succeeded, though wounded 
in the face, in mounting his horse unobserved, | 
with only two attendants, and fled with all speed. 
Meanwhile, the slaughter continued with increased | 
ferocity ; even the darkness of night failed to arrest | 


| 


while the hostility of race was increased by Gaul- 
ish insolence. The same causes of exaction, 
license, and contemptuous insolence, which have 
ever lost French conquests almost as soon as they 
were made, were exhibited as completely in the 
thirteenth century as they have even been since. 
The same causes which precipitated Europe on 
Paris in 1814 and 1815, drove Charles of Anjon 
from the throne of Sicily, brought him to the 
grave, from anger and disappointment operating 
upon advancing age, and caused the loss of thou- 
sands of Frenchmen and the disgrace of the French 
name. 

Lord Ellesmere, in his introduction, speaks of 
Sicilian history about the period of the Vespers 
as having an interest for its ‘* direct bearing on 
the development of the English constitution. 
The lure of Sicilian dominion, held out by the 
Pope to Henry the Third of England, led to finan- 
cial embarrassment and consequent exactions, which 
not only incensed the clergy and armed the barons 
against arbitrary rule, but led to the represent- 
ation of the commons.”? We must confess we can 
trace but little of this direct connexion in Amari’s 
work, or of ** incidental notices of the creation and 
progress of political institutions, presenting analo- 
gies to those which in the progress of time have 
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ripened into the British constitution.”” The inter- 
est of the work is absolute rather than comparative. 
It is shown in the moral of oppressive occupation 
already alluded to, as well as in the folly of for- 
saking or weakly supporting a native prince 
against a foreign invader on account of some com- 
plaints or grudges. ‘The arrogant claims of the 
Papacy, though its power had already passed its 
meridian, and the unprincipled conduct of various 
Popes, is a source of variety and interest. The 
scattered glimpses offered of the strange and as 
yet unsettled state of the peoples bordering on the 
Mediterranean, Saracens serving in Christian 
armies, and Christians in the pay of the Mahome- 
tans of Tunis, with the fuller sketches of the man- 
ners of the times in their simplicity and ferocity, 
is another attractive feature. Matter for specula- 
tion and reflection is furnished by the softened 
feudal system of Sicily and the strong republican 
feelings of the people, imitated, we may suppose, 
from the Italian cities, and shown by several 
attempts to establish a republic, one of which was 
after the massacre of the French. Neither is the 
narrative of the history itself without interest. 
The leading actors on both sides are men of great 
abilities and marked character ; there is a people 
oppressed to the last point of resistance, and 
effectually smiting their oppressors; the war 


which followed the revolt is distinguished by great 
plans, by great battles, and, more than all, by the 
law of consequences, which frequently visits on 


great oppressors the results of their oppressions. 
In an epic point of view the interest of the narra- 
tive ceases with the death of Charles of Anjou ; 
or at least of Peter of Aragon, in the prime of 
life, and at the zenith of his fame and success. 
The Sicilian history is properly carried on through 
the wars and troubles that followed the death of 
Peter, till the final establishment of his son Fred- 
erick upon the throne of Sicily, and the general 
pacification that accompanied it. 

The style of Amari leans rather to the disquisi- 
tional than the pictorial school of history, the 
essayist frequently predominating over the narra- 
tor. This may arise from the necessity the 
writer is under of supporting his own view of the 
Sicilian Vespers, as well as from a national mode 
of treatment. Amari is writing for Sicilians, 
and naturally introduces more remarks on circum- 
stances, institutions, and Sicilian excellences, than. 
he would have done had he addressed himself 
primarily to an European public. This increases 
the size of his work; but his narrative is not 
defective, though on the whole a little prolix. It 
is clear, easy, and if it has not a condensed vigor, 
it brings out the salient points of the subject. 

Although Lord Ellesmere figures conspicuously 
in the title-page, he seems to have only encouraged 
the translation, and furnished a pleasant eritical and 
biographical preface with a few notes. The book, 
however, does not want extraneous assistance ; it 
is a work of interest on an interesting subject, and 
is a useful addition to English literature. 
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Sketch of Mairwara; giving a brief Account of the 
Origin and Habits of the Mairs, their subjugation 
by a British Force, their Civilization and Conver- 
sion into an industrious Peasantry; with Descrip- 
tions of various Works of Irrigation in Mair- 
wara and Ajmeer, constructed to facilitate the 
Operations of Agriculture and guard the Districts 
against Drought and Famine. I\lustrated with 
Maps, Plans, and Views. By Lieut.-Col. C. J. 
Dixon. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue friends of Hindistan and of the numerous 
races which occupy the British empire of the 
Kast are indebted to Major Baker and the directors 
of the East India Company for the publication of 
this interesting and suggestive volume. It is the 
record of an experiment, tried under peculiarly 
unfavorable circumstances, to convert the native 
tribes of the interior into husbandmen and peace- 
ful cultivators of the soil—and the history of its 
methods and its success. The volume, as we are 
informed, is not to be generally published—a cir- 
cumstance, if it be so, to be regretted on public 
grounds. We know of no single work relating 
to the internal economy and social development 
of Hindistan likely to prove of so much practical 
use. Sucha history as this should be in the hands 
not only of every servant of the Company, but also 
of every public writer and member of Parliament. 
The day is not far distant when the men of Lead- 
enhall Street will again apply to the legislature 
of England for a new lease of power in the East ; 
and before the great discussion then to arise comes 
on, our eight hundred born or selected lawgivers 
ought to know something of the inner and civil 
history of the country which they will have to 
hand over on conditions more or less ample to the 
merchant-princes of the city. The ‘ Sketch of 
Mairwara”’ may be taken as a text-book in such a 
study. So little has hitherto been done by the 
conquering race to civilize and humanize the 
natives of the country—that the idea has been fast 
growing into a settled conviction with the 
men of red-tape and routine that nothing was to 
be attempted. The sentiment of a barbaric con- 
quest, achieved by valor and to be held by force, 
has extended from the actual service to an influen- 
tial portion of the public at home. In the earlier 
stage of conquest, it is obvious that the military 
question must take precedence of all others :—an 
army encamped in the midst of a hostile popula- 
tion must first of all take charge of its own safety. 
But at the end of three quarters of a century of 
occupation, it is a disgrace to English rule that it 
can point to so little real practical benefit conferred 
on the subject people. Col. Dixon’s account of 
the experiments in Mugra is at once a rebuke 
to our past neglects, and an encouragement w 
renewed and larger efforts in the future. The 
great Company have here committed to paper and 
type a lasting witness against themselves. It 
would be of no avail now to quote their recent 





successes in reprobation of their old failures, but 
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the press and Parliament ought to keep them in the 
future to the standard which they themselves have 
thus honestly supplied. What has been done in 
Mairwara may be imitated more or less thoroughly 
in every part of Hinddstan. It is more especially 
desirable that similar attempts be made among the 
restless and formidable tribes of the Hill country. 

The tract of land known by the name of Mair- 
wara forms a portion of the Arabala chain of hills, 
atretching from Goozerat to within a few miles of 
Delhi. Before it fell into the power of England, 
it was a dense jungle, infested by wild beasts, and 
scarcely ever traversed by man, excepting along 
the rude and difficult paths which formed the lines 
of communication from one village to another— 
and the greater part of it was entirely uninhabited. 
The face of the district is now spotted over with 
villages—no small portion of the surface has been 
brought into a state of profitable cultivation—and 
a town with 10,000 inhabitants, well-built houses, 
barracks, prisons, hospitals, and bazaars, stands on 
a spot that thirty years ago was a waste. There 
could scarcely be a more signal instance of the 
power of civilization in changing old habits and 
ideas, and converting even vicious activity into a 
means of improvement. 

We have said this experiment of Cols. Hall 
and Dixon in reclamation of Mairwara was tried 
under highly discouraging circumstances—arising 
from the character of the population and the 
incidents of their subjection. Of the origin of the 
people we have the following account :— 


Of the inhabitants of the Mugra, previous to the 
time from which the present Mairs date their 
origin, little seems to be known. ‘The country at 
that time must have been a vast impenetrable jun- 
gle, offering few advantages to the cultivator, though 
promising many to the outlaw and fugitive from 
justice ; hence the fastnesses of the Mugra became 
eventually a refuge for all who had rendered them- 
selves amenable to the laws of their country, or 
who had been ejected from caste by their brethren 
for some religious misdemeanor. All so circum- 
stanced, on throwing themselves on the protection 
of the banditti of the hills, were welcomed and 
received as brethren; and being hopeless of pardon 
in their own state, and confident in the strength of 
their asylum and the union and determination of 
their new association, soon joined their fortunes 
with them, and became permanently established in 
the Mugra. * * * In this manner the ranks 
of the Mairs of the Mugra were yearly swelled by 
the advent of men of all classes, who appear very 
seldom to have subsequently quitted their asylum, 
but, marrying, bred up their children to the mongrel 
faith and wild usages of their new associates. In 
the mean time, the Mairs had become most formi- 
dable, by their depredations, to the neighboring 
states. I*rom the peculiar position of the hilly strip 
of land which they inhabited, surrounded as it was 
by the large principalities of Marwar, Meywarand 
Ajmeer, they were enabled by rapid incursions to 
carry their plundering expeditions into the very 
heart of any of these states, and yet always to 
remain within hail of their strongholds in the hills, to 
which they speedily betook themselves on encoun- 
tering any serious opposition, as plunder, and not 
war, was their object. 
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Against these marauders the most powerfal 
princes of the country had sent army after army— 
each of which was defeated, dispersed, and 
destroyed in the jungle or fastnesses of the hills ; 
and the neighboring powers were only too glad to 
compound with the mountaineers—giving black- 
mail in exchange for peace and security. The 
British army was the first to reduce these untame- 
able freebooters to obedience :—a result not 
achieved without terrible slaughter and devastation. 
When it was affected at length, and peace estab- 
lished on a solid footing, the conquerors began to 
bring them gradually to a knowledge of civilized 
habits. Long custom thwarted these endeavors— 
especially in regard to slavery, infanticide, and the 
sale of women. Col. Hall’s report shows that the 
two latter crimes had a common origin :— 


It is most satisfactory to be able to report the 
complete and voluntary abolition cf the two revolt- 
ing customs—female infanticide and the sale of 
women. Both crimes were closely connected, 
having had their origin in the heavy expense 
attending marriage contracts. The sums were 
payable by the male side, were unalterable, equal 
for the rich and poor, without any abatement what- 
ever in favor of the latter. What first established 
the payment is unknown ; but it was so sacred, in- 
violable, and even a partial deviation so disgraceful, 
that the most necessitous of the tribe would not in- 
cur the imputation. Hence arose as decided a right 
over the persons of women as over cattle or other 
property. They were inherited and disposed of 
accordingly, to the extent of sons selling their own 
mothers. Hence, also, arose infanticide. The sums 
payable were beyond the means of so many, that 
daughters necessarily remained on hand after 
maturity, entailed moral disgrace, and thus imposed 
a necessity for all female progeny becoming vic- 
tims to their family honor. On the establishment 
of British rule, both evils gradually diminished. 
Females were not allowed to be transferred except 
for conjugal purposes; their consent was to be 
obtained, and their choice consulted ; kind, humane 
treatment was enforced, and the whole system of 
considering them as mere cattle was discouraged, 
without any indication, however, of interference 
with the right of property so long existing. 


While these and similar reforms were in prog- 
ress, @ new turn was given to the course of 
improvement by an incident of a most unpromising 
kind. <A well-appointed party of plunderers en- 
tered the Mairwara to carry off booty; but their 
objects being suspected, the villagers attacked and 
routed them—capturing a number of prisoners, 
who were delivered over to the British authorities. 
What became of them further Col. Dixon shall tell 
us :— 


The prisoners were sentenced to four years’ im- 
prisonment, with labor, in the Mairwara gaol; but 
before that period had expired, a plan offered itself 
for turning their services to useful account. Pov- 
erty and ignorance had actuated them to enrol 
themselves under the banner of Ujub Singh. It 
was manifest that were they induced into habits of 
thrift, they might become useful subjects. The 


plan in contemplation possessed novelty, it is true, 
but it merited a trial: for should it prove success- 
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ful, we might adopt it as a guide for future observ- 
ance. After due consideration, it was arranged 
to form the robbers into a village community, to be 
located on an uncultivated spot within three miles 
of Nya Nuggur. The parties concerned acqui- 
escing in the proposition, several hundred beegahs 
of land were apportioned off for their use. Good 
security having been obtained, the prisoners were 
permitted to quit the gaol every morning, one of 
the leg chains being fixed and the other held in 
hand for the purpose of digging wells at their new 
village ; they returned unattended every evening to 
sleep in the gaol. On the expiration of their im- 
prisonment, they were joined by their families and 
relations, and commenced in earnest on the culti- 
vation of the soil. In the course of a year after their 
release, the new village exhibited signs of pros- 
perity. It now contains twenty-seven families, and 
pays usa yearly revenue of 770 rupees. From the 
day of their location up to the present time, no 
case of misconduct has been brought against them. 
The character of the people has been marked by 
order, propriety, and untiring diligence in their 
rural pursuits. The great facility with which a 
band of robbers belonging to a foreign state has 
been converted into a rural, revenue-paying peas- 
antry, as exemplified in the pillagers of Gungpore, 
may not prove uninstructive or undeserving of 
notice and observance by public authorities, who 
may possess the ability to repeat what has been so 
successfully carried out at the village of Sheonath- 
poora. 


The success of this experiment led to the idea 
of encouraging all the inhabitants of the hills to 
settle on the land and become cultivators. Lands 
were given to such as expressed any willingness 
to be taught the arts of husbandry and to settle 
down to honest labor. The great obstacle to this 
design was, the peculiar character of Hindd society 
—the system of castes—and the separation of 
trades and callings. It was some time before Col. 
Dixon prevailed with any one to move out of the 
traditional grooves; but the details by which the 
result was brought about are full of curious and 
instructive interest :— 


The communities of the Mair villages consist 
essentially of themselves, who are the cultivators, 
and the servants of the village—viz., the smith, 
carpenter, potter, minstrel, barber, and bulahee. 
The tillage of the soil does not devolve on these 
classes as their immediate calling; for they are 
paid by the cultivators a certain quantity of grain 
each harvest and for each plough, besides receiving 
stated perquisites on the occasion of a marriage or 
the birth of a son. The business of the dholee, 
or minstrel, was exclusively restricted to his pro- 
fessional avocation, in attending at weddings, or in 
accompanying the chief of the village on all occa- 
sions of festival. The bulahee, answering to the 
chumar of the provinces, made and repaired shoes 
for the community free of expense, from the hides 
of deceased cattle prepared by himself; he repaired 
well-buckets, and was the out-door servant-of-all- 
work to the village. It was evident these classes 
enjoyed an unnecessary degree of leisure, and that, 
if we could succeed in applying their energies to 
husbandry, we should at once command a large 
increase to our agricultural means. The bulahee 
being the lowest caste man in the village, and the 
one least of all connected with the tillage of the 
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land, was first taken in hand. He was promised 
waste land, bullocks to till it, and advances for 
sinking a well, constructing a naree, or building » 
stone dike, according to the land in his village 
He was told that he was now the slave of the vil- 
lage community; that, by himself becoming a 
cultivator, possessing cattle and a well, his re- 
spectability, not only in his own village, but 
amongst the whole of his brethren in caste, woula 
be increased; that, by becoming a zumeendar, he 
would, from his advanced position in society and 
means, have his brethren suing him to take their 
daughters in marriage with his sons. In a word, 
his pride was flattered. It is unnecessary to add 
that the force of persuasion was effectual. He 
took kindly to the occupation of cultivator, and, 
through the force of example, every bulahee has 
now become a zumeendar. The lohar, carpenter 
and koomhar, were craftsmen in their own line, 
their business demanding constant application. 
People of this class were readily open to reason, 
and, as they found the Sirkat was liberal in making 
advances for agricultural works, and that, if they 
did not take their share of the waste land to be 
divided amongst the village, no such favorable op- 
portunity might again offer, they cheerfully signi- 
fied their acquiescence in the cultivating mania 
which was now beginning to pervade the tract. 
The minstrel was a more difficult subject to handle. 
His calling is essentially that of a gentleman. 
Laborious thrift with him and his class was un- 
known. His hands had never been blistered from 
friction with a plough-handle, or by contact with 
any rural implement. His energies were re- 
stricted to playing the fiddle, beating the drum, 
singing the praises of his chief or clan, and telling 
stories. His treatment required adroit manage- 
ment. It is sufficient to say his pride too was 
flattered, and that he was enrolled as a convert to 
rural industry. Again, the force of example was 
great; and now scarcely a minstrel is to be found 
who is not employed as a cultivator. 


Gradually the whole population became attached 
to industrial pursuits. Col. Dixon built a new 
town; and encouraged strangers of various castes 
—particularly that of buneahs (shopkeepers or 
petty merchants) to settle in it—capital and a 
readier means of buying and selling being two of 
the great wants of the young community. A dozen 
years ago the district was wholly dependent on 
supplies brought in (chiefly by plunder) from a 
distance. The population has much increased— 
yet it now exports to surrounding towns and villages 
considerable supplies of produce. A strong and 
well planned town has been built, with two miles 
of wall as a defence. ‘Trade is established and 
many of the traders are getting rich. The manu- 
factures of the town are already various and con- 
siderable ; and the sounds of honorable industry 
are heard not only in the vicinity of Nya Nuggur, 
but in three or four hundred villages erected in 
the midst of the jungle. Civilization has dawned 
on the face of those long-troubled hills in some of 
its most benignant forms; and, to adopt the lan- 
guage of our authority for these statements, the 
habits of the Mairs have been so completely 
changed, that a woman can now walk unattended 
two or three miles across the country without fear. 
of being insulted or stolen ! 
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These are the trophies of peace and earnestness. 
What has been done by Col. Hall and by his 
cautious and energetic successor in the field, may 
surely be done again and again elsewhere. It is 
time to cease thinking that we are only encamped 
in Hindistan. The country is in our hands for 
good or for evil. The soldier and the policeman 
express a very small portion of the duties and 
responsibilities which have devolved on us. The 
judgment and ingenuity displayed by Col. Dixon 
in carrying out the Mairwara experiment are 
worthy of all honor. His deeds of peace will 
merit higher praises from the sensible portion of 
mankind than the most brilliant feat of arms. 
Nya Nuggur gives a higher patent of nobleness 
than any that can be won at Waterloos or Chillian- 
wallahs. 





From the Eclectic Review. 

The Clans of the Highlands of Scotland ; being an | 
Account of their Annals, separately and collec- 
tively; with Delineations of their Tartans and 
Family Arms. Edited by Tuomas Smipert, 
Esq. Edinburgh: James Hogg. London : 
Groombridge and Sons. 1850. 8vo. Pp. 340. 


Tuis is truly a splendid volume. Whether we 
lock to its exterior or its interior—to the pink 
cover, decorated with the golden thistle to ‘* Scotia 
dear’’—or to the many beautiful specimens of tar- 
tan, which add a rainbow of lustre to its pages— 
or to the plain, clear type—or to the interesting, 
varied, and richly anecdotical letter-press—we 
have seen few ornamental books, for years, which 
can vie with it. No book, assuredly, since Stew- 
art of Garth, on the “ History of the Highland 
Regiments,” has appeared, one half so attractive 
to Highlanders, or to any, whether in Scotland or 
England, who have the Highland blood flowing in 
their veins, or any admiration for the scenery of 
the Highlands. We feel ourselves, on the double 
wings of this elegant history, and on the rich sun- 
shine of an August afternoon, wafted away to the 
mountains of Scotland. The Jand, which in maps 
seems to blacken into massive grandeur as one 
casis his eye northwards, opens before us its dark 
barriers, and we pass, as permitted guests, amid 
its wild and primitive scenery. ‘There arise, first 
of all, its unplanted places, the dwellings of the 
storm and the eagle—its old granite rocks—its 
cletis of everlasting snow—its heathy wildernesses 
lying grim around, as if they had long ago for- 





gotten to mourn for their desolation, but were cher- 
ishing it, as a solitary source of pride—its bold | 
barren peaks, which seem aimed like arrows against | 
the far-off sky, sharp, fixed, and silent as death. | 
Then there are the thousand lakes of the mountain | 
land, spotting its sterility with peace; some like | 
large drops of silver—others like still, bright plates | 
—vothers like abortive rivers, struggling in vain 
against their barriers—and others pulsing in corre- | 
spondence and reply to the pulse of the everlast- 
ing ocean. Then there are its woodlands—from 
the coppice of the glen to the great pines of the! 
forests—feathering the sides of the mountain, and 
casting the shadows of their round tops upon the | 
precipices which tower above them. Then there | 
are the green vales, winding onwards through the | 
dark hills, and, as they run, expanding like rivers | 
into the clear, broad, sunny straths, which lic along | 


the landscape, like friths of verdure and beauty. | 
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Then there are the streams and the cataracts, the 
noisy tenants of a silent land ; here gliding with 
aceful murmur, there fretted into childish fury 
y the opposition of rocks, or by the coercion of 
channels—here sunk in sycophantish woods, and 
there rushing lonely through the solitary moor— 
here forming narrow channels, over which the 
hunter springs with disdain, and there wide streams, 
or sounding waterfalls, the voice of which becomes 
\the poetry and the devotion of adjacent glens. 
| Then there are the regions where the mountains 
| sink down upon the vales, and the vales rise towards 
the mountains—where the rivers wed each other, 
and the little wooded hills stand up as witnesses 
beside the nuptials, and the beauties of the High- 
lands and the Lowlands are peacefully harmonized. 
Then, either set in the silvery lakes, or placed 





Far amid the melancholy main, 


there are the Istes—those fairy children of the 
great mother—some green as emerald, others black 
in their moss and heather; some decorated with 
hallowed ruins, others naked and desolate ; some 
forming columned portals to the sea, and others, 
which, like Arran, in the awful size, the rugged 
grandeur, and uniqueness of their scenery, seem 
ripening at the destiny which keeps them subordi- 
nate, from mating with their proud neighbors— 
Goatfell looking with envious eye to Ben Lomond! 
And then, spread around all, there is the waste of 
ocean, with its waves speaking in thunder up the 
iron-bound cliffs of the unconquered and unconquer- 
able land. a 

Such is our ideal geography of the Highlands. 
But the landscape is also populous with figures, 
dead or living, fictitious or real. It is sprinkled 
with the habitations of men—with the shielings of 
shepherds, lying at the base of high rocks, or at 
the sides of dark lochs, or in the ferny hollows of 
moors—with farm-houses, standing half-way up 
the braes, and shadowed by large plane-trees or 
birches—with castles frowning, in feudal dignity, 
over lands which bend before them no more, save 
for the beauty and grandeur which still gather 
around their walls—with far-seen and solitary 
churches of God, set in the midst of lonely burying 
places, where, amid thick grass and nettles, and 
beneath a canopy of trees, whispering ‘* Resurrec- 
tion,”’ 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet lie 


—with humble huts, which seem seeking for deeper 
obscurity in the earth which is rising around them 
like a wave—with whitewashed wayside inns, ofler- 
ing rest and refreshment to the wayfaring man—and 
with villages and towns—some pierced by arrowy 
streams, others looking down upon a * meeting of 
the waters,’’ others washed by lakes, others mark- 
ing the verge and steeped in the shadow of great 
tracts of woodland, and others listening all the 
year long to the heaving and panting prayer wi i-h 
ascends from the ocean billow. Above these iv- 
ing or solitary scenes, there appear the tradition- 
ary heroes of the past, meet inhabitants of a region 
so sublime. There are the skin-clad and painted 
Caledonians, like red-searred pine-trees in wotion 
—the great Galgacus at their head. There are the 


heroes of Ossian; Fingal, retiring to his hill, or 


smiting at the spirit of Loda ; Cuchullin, seated at 
Tura’s well, ‘neath the tree of the rustling sound ; 
Fillan, dying in his glorious youth; Ossian him- 
self, the last of his race, answering the plaints of 
the wilderness—the plover’s shriek, the hiss of the 
homeless stream, the bee in the heather bloom, the 
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rustle in the birch above his head, the roar of the 
cataract behind—in a voice of kindred freedom and 
kindred melancholy, and conversing less with the 
little men around him than with the giant spirits 
of his fathers. There are the Culdees, nestling, 
like the conies, in their rocks, or praying in their 
mountain oratories, or changing Iona into the Eye 
of the Western Isles. Then follow down the after- 
ages, in shadowy march, the Clans, with their airy 
tartans fluttering in the breeze, and blood staining 
all their raiment. Mixing with, or looking over 
them, there appear the imaginary peoples of the 
haunted land—here dance the fairies, and there 
gibber the ghosts—here screams the water-kelpie 
from his pool, and there the brownie swelters his 
invisible sweat under his burden. And, before 
civilization has completed its work in the High- 
lands, they seem, for a century and more, little 
else than one dark defile, down which pour Gothic 
invasions in miniature; army after army of fierce 
and half-savage soldiers, all sworn to crush civil 
and religious freedom—from the Highland host, 
which tortured the Ayrshire Covenanters, to the 
‘‘ reapers,’ who descended with Charles Edward 
to that ‘‘ harvest of death,’ the last red sheaf of 
which was gathered on the field of Culloden. 

The history of such a people, inhabiting such a 
land, inevitably teems with romantic incident— 
incident which no one desires, and which, perhaps, 
now no one can sift with sufficient severity. Every 
imagination, indeed, delights in seeking to stereo- 
type the magic circle of the Highlands. We cry, 
in our enthusiasm, still let the witch element reign 
there, and in it let all congenial beings be free to 
revel! Let the fairies trip on along the soft sward 
of the south-lying fells, while the moon is blending 
her own bright yellow with their delicate green ! 
Let ghosts sail on amid the mists of the darkening 
twilight of Glencoe! Let seers of the second sight 
continue to fall down as dead men, in the terrible 
trance of their vision, which might prostrate the 
mountains instead of the men! Let voices, mystic 
and premonitory, descend the long, deep glens at 
midnight, or blend mournfully with the wail of the 
waterfall! Let schoolboys still tremble lest, fall- 
ing into some forest pit, they should find it to be 
the mouth of hell! Let the shadow of the cross 
still lie over the feared name of Friday! Let every 
one, on passing the line of the mountains, be pre- 
pared to bid doubt and philosophy farewell, and to 
say 

O Fear! oh frantic Fear! 
I see, I see thee near ! 


as he surrenders his spirit to the sublime supersti- 
tions of the land! And still, to imagination, let 
droves of lifted cattle pour up the passes ; Caterans 
lurk amid the woods; Roderick Dhu whistle in 
the gorge of Loch Vennachar; Rob Roy stand, 
with eagle feather in his bonnet and gun in his 
hand, upon a promontory of Loch Lomond ; and 
the ‘*Camerons’ men’’ rush yelling against the 
front rank of the Southron foemen on the woeful 
plain of Drummossie, for evermore! ‘ A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever ;’’ soa thing of terror and 
mystery is forever ‘‘ a fear.’’ 

To supplant such associations, we know only 
one magic which could prevail ; and that were the 
power of genius, native to the region, and capable 
of eclipsing the old by a new glory, and supplant- 
ing the superstitions of the past by the pvetic mira- 
cles of the present. Such genius has not yet— 
strange to tell—arisen from the most poetical tract 
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in Britain. Switzerland and the Highlands have 
not yet produced a really great poet, nor perhaps a 
really great thinker in any direction. The first 
five names in Scottish literature are all Lowland— 
Buchanan, Adam Smith, Hume, Burns, and Scott. 
Macpherson, even after Mrs. Grant, is still the 
real poet of the Highlands—and, in spite of Mac- 
aulay, a poet he was, although a forger ; but his 
poetry, even at its best estate, does not rank with 
the loftiest song. Campbell was born and brought 
up in the Lowlands. The two MacLaurins, Colin 
and John, were both men of genius ; Colin a great 
mathematician, and John the author of one of the 
noblest sermons in the English language, that on 
‘*Glorying in the Cross of Christ;’’ but their 
names are now little known, and their works little 
read. The man who, a century after death, requires . 
to be introduced to the general public, is not, in 
the highest sense, a great man. acintosh is the 
greatest name the Highlands have hitherto pro- 
duced. We do not mean to detract from his 
well-earned renown as an acute metaphysician, a 
profound politician, an accomplished scholar, a 
brilliant converser, and the most candid and court- 
eous of men; but few will now pretend that he 
has made any enduring or massive contribution to 
either the philosophy, or the jurisprudence, or the 
history, or the literature of his country, although 
capable, it is certain, of having enriched all four. 
A man of erudition, infinite accomplishment, and 
vast talent, he was, but not a man of creative imag- 
ination, or of originating and suggestive thought 
—not a Burke, nor even a Bentham, nor even equal 
by nature to Foster, Hall, or Chalmers. Many a 
Mac have the Highlands borne, but no MacJupiter 
—no son of genuine, god-like thunder. 

Perhaps our readers are disposed to inquire the 
reason of this, and perhaps we may have some dif- 
ficulty in telling it. Without ascribing it, as do 
some, to the inferiority of the Celtic race, we 
would rather seek it in the want of proper stimulus, 
and of free circulation of mind, among the High- 
land glens. Every sound has come to them dead- 
ened by distance—every impulse weakened by the 
vast veil of mountains through which it must pene- 
trate. Their people have dwelt alone, not reck- 
oned among the nations, and their position has 
been rather of a Pariah cast till of late. Their 
long feuds, and their solitary position, have tended 
to nurture a stiff and foolish pride altogether alien 
to the spirit of poetry. Then their religion has 
always been tinged with narrowness ; from the em- 
brace of superstition, they only passed into that of 
a most contracted version of the Christian faith ; 
while many of them, in leaving their mountains, 
by reaction, went to an opposite extreme, and fell 
into the first pit of infidelity that opened. Thus a 
generous, cordial, and benignant belief, the grand 
element for all high thinking and for all high 
poetry, has never inspired the Highland mind. 
When that mind, too, was beginning to open out 
of barbarism, its poetical development was checked 
by the low tendencies of the age on which it fell. 
The eighteenth century cast its blighting influences 
over the North as well as the South, and with dif- 
ficulty were the wild roses of Macpherson’s genius 
saved from the genera] mildew. Indeed, he was 
compelled to precipitate his mind back upon the 
past to gather inspiration ; and poems which, if 
issued in his own name, had been contemptuousty 
rejected, were welcomed under the prestige of an 
old period, when poetry was stil], the men of that 
age thought, a thing possible. The effect of sce- 
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nery upon the production of poetry has been griev- 
ously overestimated. Where no water is, the rod 
even of Moses cannot extract it. Where there is 
no feeling of beauty or grandeur, it is beyond the 
magic of mountains to create it. Even when such 
a feeling—nay, even when genius itself exists— 
other influences, advantages, and inspirations, are 
needed fully to nurse it. We can conceive a boy 
of genius, wandering through the glens, and up 
the straths, and along the peaks of the mountains, 
cherishing the loftiest aspirations, and feeling the 
celestial glow of high and holy thought visiting his 
brow and his heart; but feeling, too, that all ade- 
quate expression was denied him. He could read 
—but where were books? His heart was yearn- 
ing for kindred spirits—but none such were near 
him. The company of sheep and of mountains 
would sometimes tire ; and, instead of inspiration, 
produce deep, dull-eyed stupidity of mind. The 
vehemence of occasional excitation—when some 
passing wind, or the great shadow of a thunder- 
cloud, or the tongue of a cataract heard pealing 
through the wilderness, or the advent, rare and 
strange, of a new volume to the solitary vale— 
lifted him up towards the Empyrean, would soon 
subside, and leave him weak, forlorn, and panting, 
on the plain. On Sabbath, what could he expect 
but to hear the same tame or furious feebleness 
uttered from pulpits where the gospel was drawled 
forth like a lullaby, or, worse still, poured out in a 
coarse and loud-mouthed torrent, where hell was 
talked of as if it were a vast smithy-fire, and 
heaven as if it were a carse country, with well- 
filled barn-yards, and all other accompaniments of 
Lowland plenty? Ifhe were to leave the circle of 
the mountains, what prospect, with his education 
and circumstances, but to sink into a commercial 
clerk, or, perhaps, like another Michael Bruce, to 
win a consumption by teaching a hedge-school ? 
The situation of the boy Burns, at Mount Oliphaut 
or Tarbolton, was the most enviable in the world 
compared to that of a youth in the Highlands, of 
the last or the beginning of the present century— 


Whom Phebus, in his ire, 
Had blasted with poetic fire. 


To the truth of this picture—although of Lowland 
parents, and not able to speak a word of Gaelic, 
yet born in the throat of the Highlands—we can 
conscientiously testify. 

From our hearts we rejoice that circumstances 
have fixed our present, and, we trust, permanent, 
abode, at a distance from mountain scenery ; for, 
to a poetical temperament, we are convinced that 
constant residence in such scenes was very perni- 
cious, however delightful and inspiring occasional 
visits are. Mountains, when always in sight, cast 
a gloom over the spirit; they start questions they 
cannot satisfy ; they irritate, without filling, the 
soul; they narrow the mind, as well as the view; 
they bring back exploded childish notions, suspi- 
cions, and fears. They stand up, like sublime 
misanthropes, dark in the sunshine, and shining 
amid the darkness as with a light from hell. And 
then, the people residing amidst them are often in 
an inverse ratio to their dumb neighbors; they are 
small, sycophantish, narrow, niggardly, bigoted, 
and proud, as if, because their hills rose to moun- 
tains, they might sink to less than men. 

And yet, we have met in the Highlands with 
true poetic spirits, and cannet, indeed, travel far 
amid their wilds without finding the genuine poetic 
fire—the ‘‘perfervidum ingenium Scotorum’’— 
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shining in dark eyes, burning in warm hands, and 
aspiring in lofty foreheads. And now that the 
sealed book of the land is fairly open, and that 
education is abroad in its loneliest valleys, and that 
constant intercourse with other countries is diluting 
the Highlander’s pride—his master foible; and 
that the refinements of society are checking intem- 
perance—his main vice; and that religion, in a 
lovelier form, is beginning to cast her rainbow 
over the gorges of his glens, and to attune his 
church-going bells to a softer melody ; we trust that 
it will awaken (as the bleating of a hundred folds 
upon Ben An rouses the respendent voices of Ben- 
venue) the strains of a mountain poetry worthy of 
the 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 


But we must return to the book before us. Its 
object is “* to give to the Gael, or Highlanders of 
Scotland, a succinct history of their various clans, 
with representations of their various tartans, cor- 
rectly delineated and colored. The books hitherto 
issued on the subject have been for the few and the 
wealthy, not for the community at large. The 
numberless Highland families, moreover, who have 
long left the region of their sires, and have disused 
its language, will find the present publication has 
been expressly drawn up to merit their acceptation. 
The backwoodsmen of the far Western world may 
recall, through it, the mémory of their fathers; 
and the Canadian draw thence the means of reds- 
suming the ancestral dress by his distant lakes.’’ 

This object has been well fulfilled. Mr. Smibert, 
an ingenious Edinburgh gentleman, well-known 
from his connexion with ‘* Chambers’ Journal,” 
the ‘‘ Scotsman,’’ and ‘* Hogg’s Instructor,” has 
accomplished his task as ably as any Macdonald or 
Macpherson ir the Highlands could have done. 
He has not, perhaps, speculated very profoundly 
upon the character of the Highland tribes, nor 
painted their scenery with much force, nor shown 
any great depth or novelty of antiquarian lore ; but 
he has done what was far better for his purpose— 
collected a most multifarious and interesting mass 
of anecdote ; embodied in his book a great ‘‘ cantle”’ 
of Scottish history; made the clans defile before 
him with very considerable military skill; and 
sprinkled everywhere modern allusions and poeti- 
cal quotations, which make the past blend amicably 
with the present. It is such a book, in short, as 
Sir Walter Scott would have read with pleasure, 
reviewed with gusto, and, through what he himself 
supplied out of his unbounded stores, he would 
have made the commentary more valuable than the 
text. 

When we first pened this volume, we felt some- 
what disappointed in the illustrations. We ex- 
pected representations of the finer Highland scenes 
famous in the history of the clans—the gray plain 
of Culloden, in connexion with the Stewarts; 
Dundee rushing down the Pass of Killiecrankie, 
opposite the chapter on the Grahams; a view of 

indlater, the last resting-place of the MacNabs ; 
and the grim Glencoe, rearing its snowy masses as 
it did on that fearful morning when there was not 
‘*an house but there was one dead.’ Instead of 
this, we saw only tartan following tartan in infinite 
series, as we have seen them in youth, when the 
pibrochs summoned a ‘‘ gathering of the clans,” 
to renew their ancient sports under the braes of St. 
Fillans, with the lovely Loch Earn on the west, or 
in the rich valley of Braemar, with Ben-y-Boord 
towering in the north, and dark Loch-na-gar in the 
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south-east—not seen by any eye, but touching 
every heart, and mingling with every imagination 
throughout the motley throng. Such were our 
feelings at first; but as we gazed on at those 
‘* coats of many colors’’—those painted skins of the 
primeval tribes, transformed into plaids and phila- 
begs—those fine transcripts of Nature’s hues, as 
shining in the rainbow, and the withered fern, and 
the autumn ash and its bright rowan berry; as we 
admired the infinite blending of the original colors 
—here blue the deepest lying amid the glaring 
yellow and the rich green—there one glow of green 
striped with silvery streaks of white ; here a glare 
of fiery red bedropped with blue, as with bits of 
sky—and there (the tartan of the Clan MacLaurin) 
a perfect sun of color, prismatized, with the loveli- 
est blue for the centre, and with green, and yellow, 
and indigo, and dark gray, and even black, (no 
color though it be,) ranging around it—we began 
to feel what poetry there may be in the dress of 
man, as well as in the dress of Nature, and that 
both are children and reflectors of the same sun, 
and to wonder that no poet has yet adventured any 
distance upon this delicate and lovely field. Keats 
and Tennyson have given us beautiful little sketches 
of the dresses of their respective heroines. But 
who, following in their footsteps, shall write the 
rhymed history of dress, from the first reeking 
lion-hide worn by a warrior of the infant world, 
down through the flowing toga of the ancients, the 
‘* garb of old Gaul,’’ the turban of the Turks, the 
gorgeous vestments of God’s ancient people, the 
picturesque attire of the American Indians, the 
trews and plaid of Caledonia—the sandal, the sy- 
mar, or cloak, or shawl, or head-dress, of female 
beauty in various ages—to the great-coat of the 
modern Briton, who is, in the language of Cowper, 


An honest man, close-buttoned to the skin, 
Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within. 


The only difficulty in the way of such an historian 
were the danger of allowing his history to sink 
altogether into the satire—not remembering that 
this aspect of the subject has been exhausted in the 
first part of the ‘* Clothes-Philosophy”’ of the re- 
doubted Sartor Resartus. We propose it, in its 
com/ination of the serious and ludicrous, as another 
‘* Task’’ to another Cowper. He sang the Sofa; 
who, O who! shall arise and sing the Surtout? 
Our interest in contemplating the clan tartans 
does not altogether arise from the brilliancy of the 
colors, or from their resemblance to those of nature. 
Other associations add their artful aid to the effect. 
We see these tartans dyed in blood as they flutter 
over many a battle-field. A thousand battles look 
out from those silent pictures. The plains of ‘Tip- 
per and Sheriffmuirs—the rocky pass of Killie- 
crankie—the harvest-field of Preston, where the 
husbandman and death toiled together—the marsh 
of Falkirk—the ‘* waefu’ muir’’ of Drummossie— 
the heights of Abraham—the walls of Badajoz— 
the plains of Waterloo—and the defiles of A ffghan- 
istan—all come and pass as the hand slowly turns 
over those beautiful delineations. Then Fancy 
sees, or thinks she sees, a correspondence between 
the colors and the history of the clans. The Royal 
Clan Stewart has an exceedingly chequered pattern, 
and one in which the luckless White Rose of York 
too much predominates. Red and green overpower 
the blue in the Cameron Plaid, which the brave 
Donald of Lochiel had to carry over his shoulders 
to hopeless banishment, and his brother Archibald 
to the scaffold. The Graham Tartan, worn by 
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Montrose and Dundee, is almost wholly green—a 
color often reputed luckless. And do not the deep 
broad squares of red, forming the larger portion of 
the MacGregor Tartan, seem a silent prophecy of 
the fate of that wild, but warlike, sept, which for 
centuries was tracked, like a wounded animal, by 
their blood? ‘* Superstitious,’’ will be said; but 
remember, we have left, as aforesaid, our incredu- 
lity at the Highland line on the south side of the 
Bridge of Dunkeld, and have a right to be as super- 
stitious as we please till we return to resume it. 

Mr. Smmibert, in his notices, traverses a very 
wide field, over which we have not space or time 
to follow him. Suffice it to say, that every page 
teems with facts—that the whole forms one of the 
best after-dinner books of the season—and that we 
may point out, as particularly entertaining, the 
chapters on the Clans Buchanan, Cameron, Mae- 
Gregor, Comyn, and last, not least, MacNab. The 
details of the life of Francis MacNab are exceed- 
ingly amusing, and as rich as is consistent with 
modesty. The author might have made his history 
much more grossly and grotesquely interesting, but 
has very properly suppressed an account of the old 
scoundrel’s seraglio, which was almost oriental in 
numbers, led to immeasurable scandal in that pas- 
toral region, and gave occasion to some of his wit- 
tiest, though coarsest, jests. 

We take leave of Clanship and the Clans with 
mingled emotions of regretand of pleasure. There 
was much in this phase of Feudalism to attract the 
imagination, but far more to repel the judgment 
and to grieve the moral sense. The clans were, 
after all, societies of savages—cruel, bloody, theft- 
uous, cunning, false, and ignorant, although with 
wild gleams of courage, patriotism, intellect, and 
virtue. Their chiefs were images of their follow- 
ers, made on a more colossal scale, but made after 
their own heart—wolf-dogs amongst curs of low 
degree and of smaller size. The system, with all 
its patriarchal features, was a falsehood, because a 
fixture—conserving something of the past, it ig- 
nored all the august possibilities of the future. 
We have walked, therefore, through Mr. Smi- 
bert’s very interesting volume with the feelings of 
one who meets the close of a proud, beautiful, but 
gloomy and threatening, autumn day, in which 
thunder-showers and glimpses of sunshine have 
intermingled, sunny storms swept over half-ripened 
fields, and prodigious frowning mountains of cloud 
arisen to pour out hail and tempest. ‘Thus appear 
to us the castellated mansions, and wasting feuds— 
the iron tempests and the bloody sunshine of the 
system of clanship. But it no more exists. It is 
abandoned to the purposes of poetry. The pennons 
of the festal steamship wave now where once waved 
the plumed bonnets of the MacGregors. ‘The horn 
of the coach-guard sounds now where once sounded 
the shrill whistle of the chieftain. Stage-coaches 
(driven by the railways to the Highlands as to 
their dernicr ressort, like the wolves and bears of 
an elder day) new penetrate the passes, where the 
Caterans once poured down their half-naked ranks 
to seize a prey. Periodicals, newspapers, books, 
and bibles, circulate where, not long ago, stories 
of ghosts, and floating fragments of ancient song, 
were all the literature. Still we shut Mr. Smi- 
bert’s volume with a feeling of sorrow. Clanship 
was a rude shelter to many a brave spirit. It did 
create a certain wild poetry. It did nourish a cer- 
tain rough devotion and unkempt courage. It was 
the parent of a music, the pibroch of which still, in 





distant lands, and heard suddenly in the streets of 
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evening cities, sends rushing through the veins a 
tide of national feeling, which, says Burns, ‘ shall 
boil on till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal 
rest.’’ It has left, too, a literature of its own—for 
to what else are we to trace Macpherson’s unequal, 
but often superb, forgeries; some of Burns’ and 
Campbell's noblest poetry ; much of Wilson’s finest 
prose ; and the best of the best fictions in the world 
—need we name the ‘* Waverley,” the ‘ Anti- 
quary,”’ the ‘* Rob Roy,”’ and others of Sir Walter 
Scott? Let no one, then, tread contemptuously on 
the grave of Clanship; and no humane spirit will 
seek to do it. 


THE ABBE DE 


Men are we, and must grieve when e’en the shade 
Of aught which once was great has passed away. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


Ar atime when the project of a universal peace 
is revived in a more systematic, practical, and en- 
ergetic shape than it has ever hitherto assumed, an 
account of him who, if not its first proposer, was, 
we believe, the first to give it literary celebrity, 
may not be unacceptable. Such an account is all 
the more necessary, as it is no uncommon thing for 
persons, otherwise well informed, to confound the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre with Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, the author of ‘* Paul and Virginia.”’ A 
blunder similar to one we once heard made regard- 
ing the late Lord Melbourne, whose talents were 
strenuously defended by an admirer, gifted with 
greater zea] than knowledge, under the impression 
that his lordship, when Mr. Lamb, had been the 
author of the ‘* Essays of Elia.” 

Charles Irénée-Castel de Saint-Pierre was born 


at the Chateau of Saint-Pierre, near Barfleur, in 
Lower Normandy, on the 18th of February, 1658. 
He was cousin-german of the Maréchal de Villars, 
and, influenced by this relationship, he speaks very 
applaudingly of the Maréchal in one of his works, 
entitled ** Annales Politiques,’ which contains his 
observations on the events occurring from 1658 till 


1739. Of Saint-Pierre’s early days not much is 
told us, either in the article on him in the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,”’ or in the ‘‘ Eloge’’ by 
D’Alembert, the two sources from which we draw 
our information, and probably there was little to 
tell; for, though he had an adventurous mind, he 
was far from having an adventurous career. He 
studied at Caen, and there became acquainted with 
Varignon, who subsequently obtained reputation as 
a mathematician, but at that time was seeking a 
renown of a totally different kind, that of a subtle 
and powerful disputant, by the theses which he 
embraced every opportunity of maintaining before 
the college. ‘The conversations of these two stu- 
dents were principally occupied with metaphysical 
discussions. In accordance with the wish of his 
family Saint-Pierre adopted the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and, after he had taken this step, it was his 
own desire to devote himself to the austerities of a 
monastic life, but the delicacy of his health pre- 
vented that desire from being realized. For the 
purpose principally of pursuing his studies, but 
probably also impelled by those vague and vast 
visions wh‘ch the idea of an immense metropolis 
inspires, he went to Paris, taking Varignon with 
him, to whom he was much attached. e hired a 
small house in the Faubourg Saint-Jacques, where 
he and his friend lodged together, Varignon being 
exceedingly poor and Saint-Pierre not much richer. 
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|His whole income was only eighteen hundred 
livres. Of that sum he settled three hundred on 
Varignon, and in such a way as would be least 
_— to the recipient’s feelings. Though Saint- 
ierre became one of the most extravagant ot 
dreamers, yet he always was one of the noblest of 
workers, and we cannot have a more beautiful 
roof of it than his conduct in this matter. While 
‘arignon plunged deeper and deeper into the ab- 
stract sciences, Saint-Pierre turned altogether away 
from them, to meditate on moral and political sub- 
jects, meditations which engendered a thousand 
plans, in which the impossibility of accomplishment 
was as obvious as the benevolence of intention. 
By whatever they might be separated during the 
day, yet Varignon and Saint-Pierre always con- 
trived to spend their evenings together. After a 
time they admitted to those conferences Fontenelle 
and Vertot, whose studious tastes were in harmony 
with their own. Fontenelle was one year and 
Vertot three years younger than Saint-Pierre. All 
four were natives of Normandy, and this perhaps 
strengthened the bond of union between them. 
Many years after, Fontenelle, in his Eloge on Va- 
rignon, speaks of the delight which those retinions 
afforded : ‘* Extreme was the pleasure which our 
meetings offered. We were young, full of the ar- 
dor which science in its first freshness inspires, 
exceedingly united, and little known—a blessing 
which we did not estimate at its full value.’ 

On the 3d of March, 1695, Saint-Pierre was ad- 
mitted a member of the French Academy. He did 
not owe this honor to his talent as a writer, which 
according to French notions was small, but to the 
eminence which he had reached as a student of 
French history and of the French language. The 
discourse which he delivered on being received into 
the Academy had been prepared in four hours. 
Fontenelle, to whom he showed it, urged him to 
revise it, to omit some objectionable phrases, and to 
give to the style more variety, warmth, and finish. 
‘* My discourse appears to you very mediocre ?’’ 
replied Saint-Pierre, ‘‘so much the better ; it will 
be the liker myself.”? Fontenelle represented to 
him that he ought at least to have devoted more 
time to the composition. On no one could such a 
representation have produced less effect than on 
Saint-Pierre. ‘‘ Discourses of this kind,’’ he said, 
‘do not deserve more than two hours for their 
preparation, if we look at how little use they are to 
the state. I have given four, and that is pretty 
well.’’ Saint-Pierre did not despise good writing, 
but he had the modest conviction, which perhaps no 
other Frenchman has ever had, that he was not 
gifted with the ability to write elegantly ; and, be- 
sides, he was so earnest and enthusiastic regarding 
the ideas which he wished to disseminate, that he 
wou!} have considered it a desecration of the truth 
to waste time in weaving artistic ornaments when 
he was aiming as a prophet to convince. That he 
could appreciate his own defects as a writer is 
shown by his observation one day after hearing 4 
charming woman speak with much grace on a 
frivolous subject: ‘* What a pity,’’ he cried, ‘* she 
does not write what I think.” 

In 1697 Saint-Pierre went to reside at Versailles. 
His reason for doing so was singular but character- 
istic. He thought tiat by living near men of 
power, and by making himself agreeable to them, he 
‘could easily persuade them tu adopt and to carry 
vigorously out his favorite reforms—amiable delu- 

sion of one who all his life had the innocence and 
|the simplicity of a child! 
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By purchasing, in 1702, the office of chief 
almoner to the Duchess of Orleans, Saint-Pierre 
was brought into a somewhat larger intercourse 
with the world, and especially with the more 
fashionable portion of it, as he was under the ne- 
cessity of attending occasionally at court. That 
necessity was not unpleasing, for he had a keen 
relish of female society and of brilliant conversa- 
tion, though he was seldom disposed to be anything 
but a listener. On one occasion, perceiving the 
unpleasant effect which his continued silence pro- 
duced on the company, he said, ‘‘ I know very well 
that I am tiresome to you, and I am sorry for it; 
but, as for me, I am very much entertained indeed, 
and I respectfully beg permission to remain.’’? He 
was not however so deficient in conversational 
powers as he thought himself, for his knowledge on 
many subjects, especially history and politics, was 
extensive, and his head swarmed with facts and 
anecdotes which he told very simply, and, above all, 
with a scrupulous adherence to the truth, for he 
was in the habit of saying, ‘‘ We are not obliged 
to amuse, but it is certainly our duty never to de- 
ceive.”’ His reason for so rarely taking a part in 
conversation, and then only when he had the most 
intimate acquaintance with the topic treated of, and 
when his opinion was asked, is thus given by him- 
self: ‘* When I write a book nobody is obliged to 
read me; but those whom I should force to lend an 
ear to what my tongue utters must put themselves 
under a painful constraint in order to seem atten- 
tive, an annoyance which I wish to spare them as 
much as I can.’’ He thought women more patient 
to what he considered his tiresomeness than men, 
and more indulgent to his peculiarities. It was 
this feeling which made him appear to more advan- 
tage in their presence. A lady of great talent, 


with whom he had been holding a long conversa- 
tion, could not help testifying to him at its conclu- 
sion the pleasure which she had derived. Even 
the novelty of such praise did not overcome his 
modesty, for he replied, ‘‘ I am a bad instrument, 
on which you have played well.” 

The Abbé de Polignac took Saint-Pierre with 


him to the Congress of Utrecht. Witnessing all 
the difficulties which stood in the way of reconcili- 
ation between the contending parties, Saint-Pierre 
conceived that the truest benefit which could be 
conferred on mankind would be the abolition of 
war. He at once proceeded to embody his idea, 
and published, in 1713, the year in which peace 
was concluded, his ‘* Projet de Paix ree ag quel 
in three volumes. The means by which he pro- 
posed that this perpetual peace should be preserved 
was the formation of a senate to be composed of all 
nations, and to be called The European Diet, and 
before which princes should be bound to state their 
grievances and demand redress. The Bishop of 
Fréjus, afterwards Cardinal de Fleury, to whom 
Saint-Pierre communicated his plan, replied to 
him, ‘‘ You have forgotten the most essential ar- 
ticle, that of sending forth a troop of missionaries 
to persuade the hearts of princes, and induce them 
to adopt your views.”” D’Alembert has made one 
or two just remarks on Saint-Pierre’s dream of 
universal peace, which are as applicable now as 
they were a hundred years ago: ‘‘ The misfortune 
of those metaphysical projects for the benefit of na- 
tions consists in supposing all princes equitable and 
moderate, in attributing to men whose power is 
absolute, and who have the perfect consciousness 
of their power, who are often exceedingly unen- 
lightened, and who live always in an atmosphere 
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of adulation and falsehood, dispositions which the 
force of law and the fear of censure so rarely in- 
spire even in private persons. Whosoever, in 
forming enterprises for the happiness of humanity, 
does not take into calculation the passions and vices 
of men, has imagined only a beautiful chimera.” 
Rousseau thought that, even if Saint-Pierre’s proj- 
ect were practicable, it would cause more evil all 
at once than it would prevent during many ages. 
It was not in Saint-Pierre’s nature to have any- 
thing of the violence or the vulgarity of the demo- 
crat, but he had a very low opinion of princes in 
general, and an extreme dislike to them. Some 
one having repeated in his presence the phrase 
which flattery and superstition have often used, 
that kings are gods on the earth, he said, ‘‘ I know 
not whether Domitian, Caligula, and others of the 
same stamp, were gods or not; this I know, that 
they were not men.”’ Great as was his hatred of 
war, his hatred of tyrants was greater. He con- 
ceived that the civil wars of the Romans, horrible 
as they were, had been far less fatal than the des- 
potism of Tiberius and Nero, because those wars 
called forth an energy of mind which tyranny 
crushed, and because what we feel to be the most 
cruel of wrongs is to be struck without the power 
to strike again. He was always, however, ready 
to do justice to those whom he considered to be 
good monarchs. He frequently cited with appro- 
bation what he deemed an excellent maxim of 
Francis the First, that, while the sovereign rules 
the people, the laws should rule the sovereign. 
Frederick the Great was one of his favorites, though 
he was young, and had achieved but a small part 
of his reputation when Saint-Pierre died. He said 
to a philosopher who had returned from England, 
and who was setting out for Prussia, ‘* You have 
been seeing a nation that is greater than its king ; 
you are about to see a king who is greater than his 
nation.”? Perhaps, however, there are not many 
monarchs who could stand Saint-Pierre’s test of 
what constitutes a good king as contained in these 
words: ‘‘ Whatever pleasure I may have in behold- 
ing a good king praised, whether in books, which 
are a suspicious testimony, or at court, a testimony 
still more suspicious, I am satisfied with the pane- 
yric only when I find him praised in the villages.”’ 
louie XIV. was one of those whom he thought bad 
kings, and his antipathy to that stilted personage 
breaks forth in many passages of his works with 
much bitterness. ‘‘ None,’’? it was once said, 
‘¢ plays the king better than Louis XIV.’’ ‘* What! 
better than Baron?’ was the reply ;—Baron having 
been a famous actor a century and a half ago. That 
reply contains the true view of Louis’ character. 
He was the greatest of theatrical kings, a class of 
rulers for whom France still retains a strong taste. 
In Saint-Pierre’s time, however, Louis was still 
looked on as a model monarch, and it required 
much discernment to form a correct opinion respect- 
ing him, and much courage to avow it a 
Saint-Pierre paid the penalty of his boldness. In 
a work published three or four years after the death 
of Louis he spoke with excessive severity of his 
government. ords of wrath burst forth from all 
quarters, a wrath in some sincere but in many af- 
fected from servile and selfish feelings. The Car- 
dinal de Polignac took up the matter with especial 
warmth. Unjustly disgraced and condemned to an 
exile of several years by Louis XIV., the cardinal, 
partly no doubt from a sentiment of real respect for 
the memory of his old master, but partly — 
from an assumed magnanimity, constituted himse 
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the champion of one to whom he owed no gratitude. 
He carried Saint-Pierre’s book to the Academy, of 
which he was a member, read the reprehensible 
passages, denounced the author with eloquent in- 
dignation, and demanded that he should be punished 
as he deserved. The abbé wrote to the academi- 
cians a letter desiring to be heard before being 
condemned. The request was refused, only four 
members voting in its favor, of whom one was 
Fontenelle and another the Abbé de Fleury. Ata 
meeting convoked for the purpose, on the 5th of 
May, 1718, Saint-Pierre’s exclusion from the Acad- 
emy was pronounced by twenty-three out of the 
twenty-four members present, Fontenelle alone 
voting against it. Over this meeting the Cardinal 
de Fleury presided and took an active part against 
Saint-Pierre. The decision was not by any means 
pleasing to the Duke of Orleans, the Regent, with 
whom the abbé was a great favorite; but he did 
not venture to annul it, lest he should seem to be 
countenancing Saint-Pierre’s attacks on the late 
king. He expressed a wish, however, that no 
successor should be appointed to the excluded 
member during the life-time of the latter, and in 
accordance with that wish the place remained va- 
eant. Saint-Pierre, so far from resenting the per- 
secution he had suffered, continued to send his 
productions to the Academy, and to live in the ut- 
most harmony with its members. It was probably 
a social rather than any other feeling which in- 
duced him, eighteen months after his exclusion, to 
apply, though without success, for a revision of the 

roceedings which had been taken against him. 
But the verdict of the Academy had no effect on 
that freedom of speech which had always been one 
of his most notable characteristics, a freedom which 
perhaps he was allowed to enjoy in a larger measure 
than any of his contemporaries, from the belief that 
his works were-read only by a few, were thorough- 
ly untainted by malignity, and because it was 
thought that whatever they contained that was ex- 
travagant, paradoxical, daring, or even apparently 
seditious, was amply redeemed by the excellence 
of his motives, by his beautiful earnestness, by his 
ehildlike sincerity, by his exceeding modesty, and 
by a whole manner of life enriched and glorified 
by the spirit of the principle which he never ceased 
to preach, that the essence of all religion, the basis 
of all morality, the crown of all virtue, were to be 
found in giving and forgiving—a principle which 
he was in the habit of presenting in a more poetic 
form, by asserting, both in conversation and in his 
writings, that ‘‘ Paradise belongs to the charitable 
and the merciful.” 

Among the countless and ceaseless labors of 
benevolence to which Saint-Pierre devoted himself, 
was that of providing trades for poor orphan chil- 
dren, by paying the price of their apprenticeship. 
But he would not permit them to learn any but 
useful trades, and such as were likely to last. 
They might become bakers, shoemakers, or tailors, 
if they chose; but every one was forbidden to 
learn the ‘“‘art and mystery” of the perruquier, 
because Saint-Pierre foresaw, as he thought, the 
speedy downfall of that trade. The perruquier, 
however, continues to flourish, and if we go to 
Westminster Hall we might almost be inclined to 
think that he was part and parcel of the British 
constitution. 

The Abbé de Saint-Pierre was one of the most 
honest and conscientious men, as he was indeed in 
every respect one of the best men, that France ever 
produced. But he was not free from that curious 
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inaccuracy and carelessness of statement to which 
Frenchmen above all other nations are so prone. 
One of the reforms which he advocated the most 
strenuously was the abolition of ecclesiastical celi- 
bacy. It appears that almost the only argument 
then used in favor of that celibacy was, that the 
houses of ill-fame in England received all their re- 
cruits from among the wives and daughters of 
clergymen. Now Saint-Pierre, instead of inquir- 
ing into the truth of so monstrous a statement, 
accepts it as a fact, argues on it, and endeavors to 
account for it. D’Alembert also lends a ready ear 
to the absurd and abominable lie, and ventures a 
suggestion on the mode of conquering so flagrant 
an evil. The French have a ready invention in 
matters that require them to look a few miles be- 
yond the walls of Paris. Ina work on Geography, 
published in. France about five-and-twenty years 
ago, it is amusingly stated, that guards are placed 
all along the border to prevent the Scottish wolves 
from entering England. 

If Saint-Pierre had not been the sincerest of 
men, earnest and enthusiastic in whatever he 
undertook or proposed, we should have thought him 
the greatest of satirists from the titles of some of his 
books. In all gravity and simplicity he published 
a ** Projet pour rendre les Dues et Pairs utiles.” 
How much insulted would our peers consider 
themselves if a work with a similar name were to 
appear in England! Some one, aiming to be 
witty, offered as an amended title, ‘* Project for 
rendering useful Dukes, Peers, and Spiders’ 
Webs.”’ Nicole had given to the world a treatise 
on the manner and means of deriving edification 
from bad sermons. Saint-Pierre, without any in- 
tention probably of imitating Nicole, assigned in 
the crowd of his countless reforms a place to a 
‘* Moyen de rendre les Sermons utiles.” It was 
suggested as an improvement that the title should 
be, ** Project for rendering useful Preachers and 
Physicians, Tax-gatherers and Monks, Journals 
and Horse-chestnuts.”’ 

What exposed him to as much ridicule as the 
titles of his books was the excessive repetitions 
which they contained ; but he regarded the pleas- 
antries which assailed him on this point as the 
highest honor which he could receive as a writer, 
and the most convincing proof that the principles he 
propounded had excited interest and taken root. 
‘*] find,’’ said some one, “excellent things in 
ag writings, but they are too much repeated.”’ 

e requested the objector to indicate some of the 
repetitions, a task not costing much trouble. “I 
am delighted,’’ said Saint-Pierre, ‘* that you have 
retained so well all these things. It is precisely 
that you and my other readers might retain them 
that Sian repeated them. And I have done well ; 
for, unless I had repeated them, you would not 
have remembered them.’’—A reply showing how 
much more desirous he was to persuade men of the 
truth than to please them by its embellishment ; 
and unquestionably it is only by iteration and reit- 
eration that an idea can sink into the depths of the 
general mind. 

So firm, so profound, so ardent was the faith of 
Saint-Pierre in his plans of reform, and in the 
speedy and easy realization of some of them, that 
all his anxiety was lest England should at.ticipate 
France in the good work, and rob the latter of the 
glory accruing therefrom. ‘‘I have an inexpress- 
ible dread,’’ said he, in 1740, ‘‘ lest human reason 
should grow faster in London than in Paris, where 
for the present demonstrated truths have more diffi- 
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culty in embodying themselves into institutions.” 
For others of his schemes he expected a less rapid 
success. The possibility of carrying one of them 
into effect at the end of five or six centuries was 
represented to him; Saint-Pierre was content to 
reply, in the language of the old proverb, ‘‘ Better 
late than never.” 

True to his vocation of doing good, and of teach- 
ing men in a thousand ways, both by word and by 
example, how good could be done, Saint-Pierre had 
no taste for metaphysical speculations and disputes. 
A doctor of the Sorbonne published in 1736, under 
the name of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, two ‘* Let- 
ters against the Jansenists.”” Being complimented 
by a zealous Jesuit on the learned and eloquent 
manner in which those letters were written, Saint- 
Pierre, without troubling himself formally to dis- 
claim the authorship, said, ‘*I am, it is true, of 
Molina’s opinion on the subject of moral liberty, 
but lam not a Molinist, for that is a term indicat- 
ing a persecuting party. Now, charity never 
permits us to belong to a persecuting party—charity 
which aims at nothing but union and concord.” 
* But,” replied the Jesuit, ‘‘ have you no care, no 
anxiety, to save truth from the artifices of error?” 
‘*Certainly not, if, in order to save truth, we are 
forced to lose charity toward those who mistake 
truth forerror. Truth cannot be drowned ; plunge 
it as deep down as you like, it always returns to the 
surface, and floats triumphantly there. The man 
who does not know it to-day will know it to-mor- 
row. But charity, on the contrary, is inevitably 
sacrificed to the contempt and the hatred which the 
spirit of party generates, especially in those who 
pride themselves on their zeal for their party.” 

The grand and noble aims which distinguished 
Saint-Pierre in an age of corruption no doubt re- 
ceived impulse and food from his repeated perusal 
during his youth of Plutarch’s Lives, a book which 
continued to be a favorite with him to the last, and 
which, of all the works of the ancients, he esteemed 
the most. He had formed the design of adding at 
the end of each life moral and political observations ; 
a design which he was able to carry out only for a 
few of the lives—those of Socrates, of Pomponius 
Atticus, of Themistocles, and of Aristides. It was 
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Certain pedantic people have been pestering us 
during the last few years with harangues advocat- 
ing the propriety and necessity of printing words 
exactly as they are pronounced. This they have 
considered a marvellous discovery, a perfect mira- 
cle of genius, but, in truth, it is no discovery at 
all ; for, in 1730, Saint Pierre published a ‘* Project 
for improving the orthography of the languages of 
Europe.”’ In this work, which one of the author’s 
biographers praises for the useful ideas which it 
contains, Saint-Pierre proposes to follow in writing 
the changes which from time to time take place in 
pronunciation, to adopt as many signs as there are 
sounds and articulations, to distinguish in each 
word the letters which are not pronounced, and to 
mark the quantity of the syllables. By adopting, 
in his printed books, the reforms in orthography 
for which he pleaded, Grimm thinks that Saint- 
Pierre greatly hindered the popularity of his 
writings, for, to Jearn a new way of reading a 
language is like learning a new language, and few 
will take so much trouble, especially for books 
which are not otherwise attractive. 

Into few of his schemes did Saint-Pierre pour a 
persistency so passionate as into one for the anni- 
hilation of Mahometanism, against which he had 
conceived a particular hatred, and the evil effects 
of which, as a religion, he seems to have much 
exaggerated ; for, it is doubtful, whether the deg- 
radation and ignorance which are found in some 
Mahometan countries can be traced entirely to the 
Mahometan faith. To Saint-Pierre’s plan, how- 
ever, for extirpating Mahometanism and converting 
the Mah»metan princes and nations, the warmest 
lover of tolerance could not object. It was this :— 
‘¢ Send philosophers, wise and good men, among 
the followers of Mahomet, but let them not attack 
the Koran openly and directly. Let them rather 
expound the general principles which, by a striking 
truth and a palpable clearness, would serve to show, 
without express application, the extravagance of 
the dogmas which the believers in the Koran re- 
ceive. Let them further strive to teach and impress 
a morality pure, reasonable, interesting, and rest- 
ing on a more solid basis than that of Mahometan- 
ism; for, if we wish without danger to ourselves, 
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probably the reading of Plutarch which inspired | to make an unhealthy house be.deserted by those 
him with the idea of one of his works, having for! who inhabit it we should take good care not to set 
title, ‘* Discours sur la difference du Grand Homme | fire to it; our sagest course being to build near to 
et de l'Homme Illustre,”’ in which he shows that that house a more healthy and convenient one, and 
an illustrious man is he who has performed brilliant | then the inhabitants of the first house, who would 
actions, and a great man he who has done great | have defended it with fury against a violent attack, 
deeds of virtue, and rendered great services to hu- will come of themselves, and, in the most peace- 
manity. Among great men he considered Epami-| able fashion, to take up their abode in that which 
nondas, Scipio, and Descartes the greatest, prefer- has been prepared for them.”’ Perhaps, of all the 
ring Epaminondas to Scipio, and Descartes to! many impracticable plans of Saint-Pierre this for 
Epaminondas. He supposed, and it was the overthrowing Mahometanism is the most so, though 
prevalent belief of his time, that Descartes had! interesting from the faith which it displays in the 
taught men nothing but truths. There are few in | invincible force of truth. 

these days who would maintain that Epaminondas,| Though not possessing in a large measure that 
Scipio, and Descartes were the greatest men that esprit which is so peculiarly French, and which is 
ever lived. Opinions are somewhat divided as to, so wholly untranslatable, yet Saint-Pierre often 
what the real character of Epaminondas was; and’ said things that are worth recording. A lady 
who woald now venture to compare Scipio with) whom he was in the habit of frequently seeing, 
the infinitely greater Hannibal? As for Descartes, | pussessed, in a high degree, the talent of graceful 
apart from his many exploded theories, how far and picturesque speech, provided she was allowed 
was he left behind by Newton as a true philoso- | to talk uninterrupted for a long time, but she lost 
pher! But the French, who place Racine above that talent the moment she began to converse. 
Shakspeare, delight in exalting Descartes above all Saint-Pierre, when asked what he thought of her, 
others in the domain of science. It is singular that | said, ‘* I think that she dances well, but that she 
Saint-Pierre, foe as he was of war, should have | does not know how to walk.” Speaking of books, 


selected two of his three greatest men from among | he declared that the most of those he read were a 
warriors. 


poor thin stuff, delicately and elegantly embroid- 
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ered, but that his own were a good and solid stuff, 
though destitute of any embroidery. Alluding to 
that future, which he expected to be so fertile in 
beautiful results, he said, that a time would come 
when the simplest Capuchin would know as much 
as the ablest Jesuit. 

It is recorded of Saint-Pierre that he was the first 
to bring the word bienfaisance into extensive use 
among the French. It was fit, as D’Alembert 
says, that he should do so, seeing that to practise 
what the word signified was the one grand thought 
of his life. He devoted nearly the whole of his 
income to acts of charity, and his charity was gen- 
erally of that wise and discriminating kind that it 
permanently benefited the objects relieved. How 
unlike to his is the philanthropy of our own day, 
which either limits itself to vague and vapory dec- 
lamations at public meetings, or swells by incon- 
siderate alms the mass of disconsolate or discontented 
pauperism ? 

It would be a waste of time to give the titles 
of Saint-Pierre’s numerous publications, which 
amount in their collected form to twenty-five or 
thirty volumes. It is due, however, to so good 
and eminent a man to state some of the reforms 
which he advocated besides those we have already 
mentioned. He proposed an improved mode of 
raising taxes; urged on sovereigns the propriety 
of giving offices of trust only to the deserving ; 
called the attention of the public to the means of 
diminishing the number of lawsuits, of extinguish- 
ing mendicity, of alleviating the hardships incident 
to a soldier’s life, of giving more extension to 
home commerce, of favoring the progress of physi- 
cal and medical sciences, and of making public 
debts useful. He wrote against luxury, against 
gambling, against duelling, against precipitation in 
making monastic vows, and he greatly delighted in 
repeating an expression of Segrais, who called the 
mania for a monastic life the small-pox of the 
mind. He pointed out a plan of preserving corn 
for a long time by keeping it from the contact of 
the air. As might be supposed, education occupied 
much of his attention. He recommended an in- 
crease of schools, and numerous amendments in the 
kind of instruction given, and the manner of com- 
municating it. Saint-Pierre, though much of a 
dreamer, made many valuable and practical sugges- 
tions. Even in his own age some of those sugges- 
tions were thought worthy of being applied, and 
since then others of them have been receiving a 
gradual application. In 1725, in his Mémoire pour 
diminuer le nombre des procés, he demonstrated the 
desirableness of abrogating contradictory laws, and 
of giving one uniform code to the whole kingdom— 
a reform which the French Revolution proved to 
be possible, though at the moment when it was 

roposed it might be deemed absurd enough. 

hose earnest about the social elevation of the 

ople might, probably, still discover in Saint- 
Pierre's writings a good deal worth looking at; 
and a student with patience, taste, and discern- 
ment, might, perhaps, find in them four or five 
volumes of extractable matter which the literary 
public would very heartily welcome. 

Noble was the life of Saint-Pierre, and beautiful 
was his death. When he arrived at the age of 
eighty he wrote, “ If life is a lottery for happiness 
it will be found that my lot has been one of the 
best. I would not change it for another, and I 

ss a great hope of eternal joy.’’ Animated 
y such sentiments, full of confidence in God, calm 
and resigned as one who had faithfully fulfilled the 
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grand gospel law of love, he died at Paris on the 
29th of April, 1743. His intellect remained clear 
and unimpaired to the last, and his declining years 
had been unusually free from the infirmities of age. 
A day or two before his departure some one ex- 
horted him to say a few words to those who sur- 
rounded him. ‘ A dying man,”’ he replied, ‘‘ has 
very little to say, unless he speak from vanity or 
from feebleness.’’ Voltaire relates that having 
asked Saint-Pierre on his deathbed how he felt in 
regard to his approaching end, ‘* As of a journey 
into the country,’’ he answered. Rousseau, in 
whose hands Saint-Pierre’s nephew placed the 
manuscripts of his uncle, though he did not esteem 
highly the abbé’s talents as a writer, and though 
he judged his projects to be impracticable in having 
wished to render men like himself, instead of taking 
them as they are, and as they will always continue 
to be, yet felt toward him the profoundest venera- 
tion, a veneration made warmer and more affec- 
tionate by personal intercourse. ‘‘ He was,’’ says 
Rousseau in his Confessions, ‘‘ a most extraordinary 
man, the honor of his age and of his race, and alone, 
—, of all who have lived on the earth, he 

longed to no other party but that of reason.” 
Maupertuis, the successor of Saint-Pierre at the 
French Academy, was not permitted to pronounce 
his éloge. It was only in 1775, two and thirty 

ears after his death, that this honor was done to 

is memory by D’Alembert, and in the manner at 
once clear and cordial which generally distin- 

uishes D’Alembert’s productions of this kind. 

ut humanity has been still slower in doing justice 
to his name than the pedants of an academy. Yet, 
whom ought mankind more to revere, whom ought 
they to hold in holier remembrance, than the saint 
whose brief but true and emphatic epitaph is this? 


“HE LOVED MUCH.” 


Francis Harwe.u. 
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By the shore, a plot of ground 

Clips a ruined chapel round, 

Buttressed with a grassy mound, 
Where Day and Night and Day go by, 

And bring no touch of human sound. 


Washing of the lonely seas, 
Shaking of the guardian trees, 
Piping of the salted breeze; 

y and Night and Day go by, 
To the endless tune of these. 


Or when, as winds and waters keep 
A hush more dead than any sleep, 
Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 

And day and Night and Day go by; 
Here the silence is most deep. 


The chapel-ruins, lapsed again 

Into nature’s wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain, 
As Day and Night and Day go by; 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 


Here fresh funeral tears were shed : 
And now, the graves are also dead; 
And suckers from the ash-tree spread, 
While day and Night and Day go by; 
And stars move calmly over head. 
Poems, by William Allingham. 
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‘* T am not displeased with your novel, so far.as 
it has gone,”’ said my father graciously ; ‘‘ though, 
as for The Sermon—”’ 

Here I trembled; but the ladies, Heaven bless 
them! had taken Parson Dale under their special 
protection; and, observing that my father was 
puckering up his brows critically, they rushed 
boldly forward in defence of The Sermon, and Mr. 
Caxton was forced to beat a retreat. However, 
like a skilful general, he renewed the assault upon 
outposts less gallantly guarded. But, as it is not 
my business to betray my weak points, I leave it 
to the ingenuity of cavillers to discover the places 
at which the author of Human Error directed his 
great guns. 

‘* But,’”’ said the captain, ‘* you are a lad of too 
much spirit, Pisistratus, to keep us always in the 
obscure country quarters of Hazeldean—you will 
march us out into open service before you have 
done with us?” 

Pisistratus, magisterially, for he has been some- 
what nettled by Mr. Caxton’s remarks—and he 
puts on aa air of dignity, in order to awe away 
minor assailants.—‘* Yes, Captain Roland—not yet 
awhile, but all in good time. I have not stinted 
myself in canvass, and, behind my foreground of 
the Hall and the Parsonage, I propose, hereafter, 
to open some lengthened perspective of the varieties 
of Finglish life—”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—* Hum!” 

Blanche, putting her hand on my father’s lip.— 
‘* We shall know better the design, perhaps, when 
we know the title. Pray, Mr. Author, what is the 
title?” 

My Mother, with more animation than usual— 
“ Ay, Sisty—the title?”’ 

Pisistratus, startled.—‘‘ The title! By the soul 
of Cervantes! I have never yet thought of a title!’ 

Captain Roland, solemnly.—‘‘ There is a great 
deal in a good title. Asa novel-reader, 1 know 
that by experience.” 

Mr. Squills.—*‘ Certainly ; there is not a catch- 
penny in the world but what goes down, if the title 

apt and seductive. Witness ‘ Old Parr’s Life 
Pills.’ Sell by the thousand, sir, when my ‘ Pills 
for Weak Stomachs,’ which I believe to be just the 
same compound, never paid for the advertising.” 

Mr. Cazton.—*‘ Parr’s Life Pills! a fine stroke 
of genius! It is not every one who has a weak 
stomach, or time to attend to it, if he have. But 
who would not swallow a pill to live to a hundred 
and fifty-two?” 

Pisistratus, stirring the fire in great excitement. 
—‘* My title! my title !—what shall be my title?’ 

Mr. Caxton, thrusting his hand into his waist- 
coat, and in his most didactic of tones.—‘* From 
a remote period, the choice of a title has per- 
plexed the scribbling portion of mankind. We 
may guess how their invention has been racked by 
the strange contortions it has produced. To be- 
gin with the Hebrews. ‘ The Lips of the Sleep- 
ing,’ (Labia Dormientium)—what book do you 
suppose that title to ‘designate‘-—A Catalogue 
of Rabbinical writers! Again, imagine some 
young lady of old captivated by the sentimental 
title of ‘ The Pomegranate with its Flower,’ and 
Opening on a treatise on the Jewish Ceremonials! 
Let us turn to the Romans. Aulus Gellius com- 
mences his pleasant gossiping ‘ Noctes’ with a list 
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* The Muses’ and ‘ The Veil,’ * The Cornucopia,’ 
* The Beehive,’ and‘ The Meadow.’ Some titles, 
indeed, were more truculent, and promised food to 
those who love to sup upon horrors—such as ‘ The 
Torch,’ ‘ The Poniard,’ * The Stiletto’>—” 

Pisistratus, impatiently.—‘‘ Yes, sir; but to 
come to My Novel.”’ 

Mr. Caxton, unheeding the interruption.—** You 
see, you have a fine choice here, and of a nature 
pleasing, and not unfamiliar to a classical reader ; 
or you may borrow a hint from the early Dramatic 
Writers.”’ 

Pisistratus, more hopefully.—‘* Ay! there is 
something in the Drama akin to the Novel. Now, 
perhaps, I may catch an idea.’’ 

Mr. Cazton.—*‘ For instance, the author of the 
Curiosities of Literature (from whom, by the way, 
I am plagiarizing much of the information I bestow 
upon you) tells us of a Spanish gentleman who 
wrote a Comedy, by which he intended to serve 
what he took for Moral Philosophy.” 

Pisistratus, eagerly.—‘* Well, sir?” 

Mr. Caxton.—‘*‘ And called it ‘ The Pain of the 
Sleep of the World.’ ”’ 

Pisistratus.—‘* Very comic indeed, sir.”’ 

Mr. Caston.—‘‘ Grave things were then called 
Comedies, as old things are now called Novels. 
Then there are all the titles of early Romance itself 
at your disposal—‘ Theagenes and Chariclea,’ or 
‘The Ass’ of Longus, or ‘The Golden Ass’ of 
Apuleius, or the titles of Gothic Romance, such as 
‘The most elegant, delicious, mellifluous, and de- 
lightful History of Perceforest, King of Great 
Britain.’ ’’—And therewith my father ran over a 
list of names as long as the directory, and about as 
amusing. 

‘* Well, to my taste,’’ said my mother, ‘‘ the 
novels I used to read when a girl, (for I have not 
read many since, I am ashamed to say,)—”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—‘‘ No, you need not be at all 
ashamed of it, Kitty.” 

My Mother, proceeding.—‘*‘ Were much more 
inviting than any you mention, Austin.”’ 

The Captain.—*‘ True.” 

Mr. Squills.—*‘ Certainly. Nothing like them 
now-a-days !”’ 

My Mother.—‘‘‘ Says she to her Neighbor, 
What?’”? 

The Captain.—‘* The Unknown, or the North- 
ern Gallery’—”’ 

Mr. Squills.—‘** There is a Secret; Find it 


Pisistratus, pushed to the verge of human endur- 
ance, and upsetting tongs, poker, and fire-shovel. 
—‘* What nonsense you are talking, all of you! 
For Heaven’s sake, consider what an important 
matter we are called upon to decide. It is not 
now the titles of those very respectable works which 
issued from the Minerva Press that I ask you to 
remember—it is to invent a title for mine—My 
Novel!” 
Mr. Cazton, clapping his hands gently.—‘* Ex- 
cellent—capital! Nothing can be better; simple, 
natural, pertinent, concise—”’ 
Pisistratus.—‘* What is it, sir—what is it? 
Have you really thought of a title to My Novel ?”’ 
Mr. Caxton.—‘* You have hit it yourself—* My 
Novel.’ It is your Novel—people will know it is 
your Novel. Tarn and twist the English language 





of the titles in fashion in his day. For instance, 





as you will—be as allegorical as Hebrew, Greek 
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Roman—Fabulist or Puritan—still, after all, it is 
te Novel, and nothing more nor less than your 
ovel.”” 

Pisistratus, thoughtfully, and sounding the words 
various ways.—'**My Novel’—um—um! ‘ My 
Novel !’ rather bald—and curt, eh?”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—‘‘Add what you say you intend it 
to depict—Varieties in English Life.’ 

My Mother.—‘*‘ My Novel; or Varieties in 
English Life’—I don’t think it sounds amiss. 
What say you, Roland? Would it attract you in 
a catalogue?”’ 

My Uncle hesitates, when Mr. Caxton exclaims 
imperiously— 

‘“« The thing is settled! Don’t disturb Camarina.”’ 

Sguills.—‘* If it be not too great a liberty, pray 
who or what is Camarina *”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—*‘ Camarina, Mr. Squills, was a 
lake, apt to be low, and then liable to be muddy ; 
and ‘ Don’t disturb Camarina’ was a Greek proverb 
derived from an Oracle of Apollo; and from that 
Greek proverb, no doubt, comes the origin of the 
injunction, ‘ Quieta non movere,’ which became the 
favorite maxim of Sir Robert Walpole and Parson 
Dale. The Greek line, Mr. Squills, (here my 
father’s memory began to warm,) is preserved by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, de Urbibus— 


My xiver Keucouway, dxewytos yug duervwr. 


Zenobius explains it in his Proverbs ; Suidas re- 

eats Zenobius; Lucian alludes to it; so does 
Virgil in the Third Book of the AEneid ; and Silius 
Italicus imitates Virgil— 


Et cui non licitum fatis Camarina moveri. 


Parson Dale, as a clergyman, and a scholar, had, 
no doubt, fhese authorities at his finger’s end. And 
I wonder he did not quote them,’’ quoth my father ; 
‘* but, to be sure, he is represented as a mild man, 
and so might not wish to humble the Squire over- 
much in the presence of his family. Meanwhile, 
My Novel is My Novel; and now that that matter 
is settled, perhaps the tongs, poker, and shovel may 
be picked up, the children may go to bed, Blanche 
and Kitty may speculate apart upon the future 
dignities of the Neogilos, taking care, nevertheless, 
to finish the new pinbefores he requires for the 

resent; Roland may cast up his account-book, 
Mr. Squills have his brandy and water, and all the 


world be comfortable, each in his own way. 
Blanche, come away from the screen, get me my 


slippers, and leave Pisistratus to himself. My z«ree 
Kuucguar—don’t disturb Camarina. You see, my 
dear,”’ added my father kindly, as, after settling 
himself into his slippers, he detained Blanche’s 
hand in his own—*‘ you see, my dear, every house 
has its Camarina. Man, who is a lazy animal, is 
quite content to let it alone ; but woman, being the 
more active, bustling, curious creature, is always 
for giving it a sly stir.”’ 

Blanche, with female dignity.—‘‘I assure you, 
that if Pisistratus had not called me I should not 
have—”’ 

Mr. Caxton, interrupting her, without lifting his 
eyes from the book he has already taken.—‘‘ Cer- 
tainly you would not. J am now in the midst of 
the great Puseyite Controversy. My zwee Kuyc- 
etrar—don’t disturb Camarina.”’ 

A dead silence for half an hour, at the end of 
which 

Pisistratus, from behind the sereen.—‘‘ Blanche, 
my dear, I want to consult you.”’ 

Blanche doves not stir. 
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Pisistratus.—‘* Blanche, I say.’’ 

Blanche glances in triumph towards Mr. Caxton. 

Mr. Caxton, laying down his theological tract, 
and rubbing his spectacles mournfully.—*‘ I hear 
him, child; I hear him. I retract my vindications 
of Man. Oracles warn in vain; so long as there 
is a woman on the other side of the screen—it is 
all up with Camarina !” 


CHAPTER II. 


It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Stirn was 
not present at the parson’s discourse—but that 
valuable functionary was far otherwise engaged— 
indeed, during the summer months he was rarely 
seen at the afternoon service. Not that he cared 
for being preached at—not he; Mr. Stirn would 
have snapped his finger at the thunders of the Vati- 
can. But the fact was, that Mr. Stirn chose to do a 
great deal of gratuitous business upon the day of rest. 
The squire allowed all persons, who chose, to walk 
about the park on a Sunday ; and many came from 
a distance to stroll by the lake, or recline under 
the elms. These visitors were objects of great 
suspicion, nay, of positive annoyance, to Mr. Stirn 
—and, indeed, not altogether without reason, for 
we English have a natural love of liberty, which 
we are even more apt to display in the grounds of 
other people than in those which we cultivate our- 
selves. Sometimes, to his inexpressible and fierce 
satisfaction, Mr. Stirns fell upon a knot of boys 
pelting the swans; sometimes he missed a young 
sapling, and found it in felonious hands, converted 
into a walking-stick ; sometimes he caught a hulk- 
ing fellow scrambling up the ha-ha, to gather a 
nosegay for his sweetheart from one of poor Mrs. 
Hazeldean’s pet parterres ; not unfrequently, indeed, 
when all the family were fairly at church, some 
curious impertinents forced or sneaked their way 
into the gardens, in order to peep in at the windows. 
For these, and various other offences of like magni- 
tude, Mr. Stirn had long, but vainly, sought to 
induce the squire to withdraw a permission so 
villanously abused. But though there were times 
when Mr. Hazeldean grunted and growled, and 
swore ‘* that he would shut up the park, and fill it 
(illegally) with man-traps and spring-guns,”’ his 
anger always evaporated in words. The park was 
still open to all the world on a Sunday ; and that 
blessed day was therefore converted into a day of 
travail and wrath to Mr. Stirn. But it was from 
the last chime of the afternoon service bell until 
dusk that the spirit of this vigilant functionary was 
most perturbed ; for, amidst the flocks that gathered 
from the little hamlets round to the voice of the 
pastor, there were always some stray sheep, or 
rather climbing, desultory, vagabond. goats, who 
struck off in all perverse directions, as if for the 
special purpose of distracting the energetic watch- 
fulness of Mr. Stirn. Assoon as church was over, 
if the day were fine, the whole park became a scene 
animated with red cloaks, or lively shawls, Sunday 
waistcoats, and hats stuck full of wild-flowers— 
which last Mr. Stirn often stoutly maintained to be 
Mrs. Hazeldean’s newest geraniums. Now, on 
this Sunday especially, there was an imperative 
call upon an extra exertion of vigilance on the part 
of the superintendent—he had not only to detect 
ordinary depredators and trespassers: but, first, to 
discover the authors of the conspiracy against the 
stocks ; and secondly, to ‘* make an example.” 

He had begun his rounds, therefore, from the 
early morning ; and just as the afternoon bell was 
sounding its final seul he emerged upon the village 
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green from a hedgerow, behind which he had been 
at watch to observe who had the most suspiciously 
gathered round the stocks. At this moment the 
place was deserted. At a distance, the superin- 
tendent saw the fast disappearing forms of some 
belated groups hastening towards the church ; in 
front, the stocks stood staring at him mournfully 
from its four great eyes, which had been cleansed 
from the mud, but still looked bleared and stained 
with the marke of the recent outrage. Here Mr. 
Stirn paused, took off his hat, and wiped his brows. 

‘Tf I had sum un, to watch here,’’ thought he, 
‘while I takes a turn by the water-side, praps 
summat might come out; praps them as did it 
ben’t gone tochurch, but will come sneaking round 
to look on their willany! as they says murderers 
are always led back to the place where they ha’ 
left the body. But in this here willage there ben’t 
a man, woman, or child, as has any consarn for 
squire or parish, barring myself.’’ It was just as 
he arrived at that misanthropical conclusion that 
Mr. Stirn beheld Leonard Fairfield walking very 
fast from his own home. ‘The superintendent 
clapped on his hat, and stuck his right arm akimbo. 
‘* Hollo, you sir,’’ said he, as Lenny now came in 
hearing, ‘* where be you going at that rate?’ 

‘* Please, sir, I be going to church.” 

**Stop, sir—stop, Master Lenny. Going to 
church !—why, the bell’s done; and you knows 
the parson is very angry at them as comes in late, 
disturbing the congregation. You can’t go to 
church now !” 

‘* Please, sir?’ — 

‘* ] says you can’t go tochurch now. You must 
learn to think a little of others, lad. You sees 
how I sweats to serve the squire! and you must 
serve him too. Why, your mother’s got the house 
and premishes almost rent free ; you ought to have 
a graveful heart, Leonard Fairfield, and: feel for his 
honor! Poor man! Ais heart is wellnigh bruk, I 
am sure, with the goings on.”’ 

Leouaed opened his innocent blue eyes, while 
Mr. Stim. dolorously wiped his own. 

‘** Look it that ere dumb cretur,’’ said Stirn sud- 
denly, poir.ting to the stocks—‘‘ look at it. If it 
could speah_ what would it say, Leonard Fairfield ? 
Answer me -hat !—‘ Damn the stocks, indeed !’ ”’ 

“Tt was very bad in them to write such naughty 
words,”’ said Lenny gravely. ‘* Mother was quite 
shocked when she heard of it, this morning.”’ 

Mr. Stirn.— ‘1 dare say she was, considering 
what she pays ivr the premishes; (insinuatingly,) 
you does not know who did it—eh Lenny ?” 

Lenny.—* No sir; indeed I does not!’ 

Mr. Stirn.—** Well, you see, you can’t go to 
church—prayers half over by this time. You 
recollex that I put them stocks under your ‘ spon- 
sibility,’ and see the vay you’s done your duty by 
em. I’ve halfa mind to” — 

Mr. Stirn cast his eyes on the eyes of the stocks. 

** Please, sir,’’ began Lenny again, rather 
frightened. , 

** No, I won't please ‘t ben’t pleasing at all. 
But I forgives you this me, only keep a sharp 
look-out, Jad, in future. Now you just stay here— 
no, there—under the hedge and you watches if any 
persons come to loiter about or looks at the stocks, 
or Jaughs to hisself while I go my rounds. I shall 
be back either afore church is over or just arter ; 
80 you stay till i comes, and give me report. Be 
sharp, boy, or it will be worse for you and your 
mother ; I can let the premishes for four pounds a 
year more, to-morrow.” 





Concluding with that somewhat menacing and 
very significant remark, and not staying for an 
answer, Mr. Stirn waved his hand, and walked off 

Poor Lenny remained by the stocks very much 
dejected, and greatly disliking the neighborhood to 
which he was consigned. At length he slowly 
crept off to the hedge, and sat himself down in the 
place of espionage pointed ont to him. Now, 
philosophers tell us that what is called the point of 
honor is a barbarous feudal prejudice. Amongst 
the higher classes, wherein those feudal prejudices 
may be supposed to prevail, Lenny Fairfield’s 
occupation would not have been considered pecu- 
liarly honorable ; neither would it have seemed so 
to the more turbulent spirits among the humbler 
orders, who have a point of honor of their own, 
which consists in the adherence to each other in 
defiance of all lawful authority. But to Lenny 
Fairfield, brought up much apart from other boys, 
and with a profound and grateful reverence for the 
squire instilled into all his habits of thought, notions 
of honor bounded themselves to simple honesty and 
straightforward truth ; and as he cherished an un- 
questioning awe of order and constitutional authori- 
ty, so it did not appear to him that there was anything 
derogatory and debasing in being thus set to watch 
for an offender. On the contrary, as he began to 
reconcile himself to the loss of the church service, 
and to enjoy the cool of the summer shade, and the 
occasional chirp of the birds, he got to look on the 
bright side of the commission to which he was 
deputed. In youth, at least, everything has its 
bright side—even the appointment of protector to 
the parish stocks. For the stocks, themselves, 
Leonard had no affection, it is true ; but he had no 
sympathy with their aggressors, and he could well 
conceive that the squire would be very much hurt 
at the revolutionary event of the night. 

‘* So,’’ thought poor Leonard in his simple heart 
—‘* so if I can serve his honor by keeping off mis- 
chievous boys, or letting him know who did the 
thing, I’m sure it would be a proud day for 
mother.’? Then he began to consider that, how- 
ever ungraciously Mr. Stirn had bestowed on him 
the appointment, still it was a compliment to him 
—showed trust and confidence in him, picked him 
out from his contemporaries as the sober, moral 
pattern boy ; and Lenny had a great deal of pride 
in him, especially in matters of repute and char- 
acter. 

All these things considered, I say, Leonard 
Fairfield reclined in his lurking-place, if not with 
positive delight and intoxicating rapture, at least 
with tolerable content and some complacency. 

Mr. Stirn might have been gone a quarter of an 
hour, when aboy came through a little gate in the 
park, just opposite to Lenny’s retreat in the hedge, 
and, as if fatigued with walking, or oppressed by 
the heat of the day, paused on the green for a 
moment or so, and then advanced under the shade 
of the great tree which overhung the stocks. 

Lenny pricked up his ears, and peeped out 
jealously. 

He had never seen the boy before; it was a 
strange face to him. 

Leonard Fairfield was not fond of strangers ; 
moreover, he had a vague belief that strangers were 
|at the bottom of that desecration of the stocks. 
| The boy, then, was a stranger; but what was his 
‘rank? Was he of that grade in society in which 
'the natural offences are or are not consonant to, or 
harmonious with, outrages upon stocks? On that 
i Lenny Fairfield did not feel quite assured. Accord- 
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ing to all the experience of the villager, the boy 
was not dressed like a young gentleman. Leon- 
ard’s notions of such aristocratic costume were 
naturally fashioned upon the model of Frank 
Hazeldean. They represented to him a dazzling 
vision of snow-white trousers, and beautiful blue 
coats, and incomparable cravats. Now the dress 
of this stranger, though not that of a peasant nor of a 
farmer, did not in any way correspond with Lenny’s 
notions of the costume of a young gentleman ; it 
looked to him highly disreputable ; the coat was 
covered with mud, and the hat was all manner of 
shapes, with a gap between the side and crown. 

Lenny was puzzled, till it suddenly occurred to 
him that the gate through which the boy had 
passed was in the direct path across the park from 
a small town, the inhabitants of which were in 
very bad odor at the Hall—they had immemorially 
furnished the most daring poachers to the pre- 
serves, the most troublesome trespassers on the 
park, the most unprincipled orchard-robbers, and 
the most disputatious assertors of various prob- 
lematical rights of way, which, according to the 
Town, were public, and, according to the Hall, 
had been private since the Conquest. It was true 
that the same path led also directly from the 
squire’s house, but it was not probable that the 
wearer of attire so equivocal had been visiting 
there. All things considered, Lenny had no doubt 
in his mind but that the stranger was a shopboy 
or ‘prentice from the town of Thorndyke ; and the 
notorious repute of that town, coupled with this 
presumption, made it probable that Lenny now 
saw before him one of the midnight desecrators of 
the stocks. As if to confirm the suspicion, which 
passed through Lenny’s mind with a rapidity 
wholly disproportionate to the number of lines it 
costs me to convey it, the boy, now standing right 
before the stocks, bent down and read that pithy 
~ anathema with which it was defaced. And having 
read it, he repeated it aloud, and Lenny actually 
saw him smile—such a smile!—so disagreeable 
and sinister! Lenny had never before seen the 
smile sardonic. 

But what were Lenny’s pious horror and dismay 
when this ominous stranger fairly seated himself 
on the stocks, rested his heels profanely on the 
lids of two of the four round eyes, and, taking out 
a pencil and a pocket-book, began to write. Was 
this audacious Unknown taking an inventory of 
the Church and the Hall for the purposes of con- 
flagration? He looked at one, and at the other, 
with a strange, fixed stare as he wrote—not keep- 
ing his eyes on the paper, as Lenny had been 
taught todo when he sat down to his copy-book. 
The fact is, that Randal Leslie was tired and faint, 
and he felt the shock of his fall the more, after the 
few paces he had walked, so that he was glad to 
rest himself a few moments; and he took that 
opportunity to write a line to Frank, to excuse 
himself for not calling again, intending to tear the 
leaf on which he wrote out of his pocket-book, 
and leave it at the first cottage he passed, with 
instructions to take it to the Hall. 

While Randal was thus innocently engaged, 
Lenny came up to him, with the firm and meas- 
ured pace of one who has resolved, cost what it 
may, to do his duty.. And as Lenny, though 
brave, was not ferocious, so the anger he felt, and 
the suspicions he entertained, only exhibited them- 
selves in the following solemn appeal to the 
offender’s sense of propriety,— 


** Ben’t you ashamed of yourself! Sitting on 
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the squire’s new stocks! 
along with you !” 

Randal turned round sharply ; and though, at 
any other moment, he would have had sense 
enough to extricate himself very easily from his 
false position, yet Nemo mortalium, &c. No one 
is always wise. And Randal was in exceedingly 
bad humor. The affability towards his inferiors, 
for which I lately praised him, was entirely lost in 
the contempt for impertinent snobs natural to an 
insulted Etonian. 

Therefore, eying Lenny with great disdain, 
Randal answered briefly ,— 

‘* You are an insolent young blackguard.”’ 

So curt a rejoinder made Lenny’s blood fly to 
his face. Persuaded before that the intruder was 
some lawless apprentice or shop lad, he was now 
more confirmed in that judgment, not only by lan- 
guage so uncivil, but by the truculent glance 
which accompanied it, and which certainly did not 
derive any imposing dignity from the mutilated, 
rakish, hang-dog, ruinous hat, under which it shot 
its sullen and menacing fire. 

Of all the various articles of which our male 
attire is composed, there is perhaps not one which 
has so much character and expression as the top- 
covering. A neat, well-brushed, short-napped, 
gentleman-like hat, put on with a certain air, 
gives a distinction and respectability to the whole 
exterior ; whereas a broken, squashed, higgledy- 
piggledy sort of a hat, such as Randal Leslie had 
on, would go far towards transforming the state- 
liest gentleman that ever walked down St. James’ 
Street into the ideal of a ruffianly scamp. 

Now, it is well known that there is nothing 
more antipathetic to your peasant-boy than a shop- 
boy. Even on grand political occasions, the rural 
working-class can rarely be coaxed into sympathy 
with the trading town-class. Your true English 
peasant is always an aristocrat. Moreover, and 
irrespectively of this immemorial grudge of class, 
there is something peculiarly hostile in the rela- 
tionship between boy and boy when their backs 
are once up, and they are alone on a quiet bit of 
green. Something of the game-cock feeling— 
something that tends to keep alive, in the popula- 
tion of this island, (otherwise so lamb-like and 
peaceful,) the martial propensity to double the 
thumb tightly over the four fingers, and make 
what is called a‘ fist’? of it. Dangerous symp- 
toms of these mingled and aggressive sentiments 
were visible in Lenny Fairfield at the words and 
the look of the unprepossessing stranger. And 
the stranger seemed aware of them; for his pale 
face grew more pale, and his sullen eye more fixed 
and more vigilant. 

“You get off them stocks,’’ said Lenny, dis- 
daining to reply to the coarse expressions bestowed 
on him; and, suiting the action to the word, he 
gave the intruder what he meant for a shove, but 
which Randal took for a blow. ‘The Etonian 
sprang up, and the quickness of his movement, 
aided but by a slight touch of his hand, made 
Lenny lose his balance, and sent him neck-and- 
crop over the stocks. Burning with rage, the 
young villager rose alertly, and, flying at Randal, 
struck vut right and left. 


Do get up, and go 


CHAPTER III. 


Arp me, O ye Nine! whom the incomparable 
Persius satirized his contemporaries for invoking, 
and then, all of a sudden, invoked on his own 
behalf—aid me to déscribe that famous battle by 
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the stocks, and in defence of the stocks, which 
was waged by the two representatives of Saxon 
and Norman England. Here, sober support of 
law and duty, and delegated trust—pro aris et 
fecis ; there, haughty invasion, and bellicose spirit 
of knighthood, and that respect for name and per- 
son, which we call honor. Here, too, hardy 

hysical foree—there skilful discipline. Here— 
The Nine are as deaf as a post, and as cold asa 
stone! Plague take the jades!—I can do better 
without them. 

Randal was a year older than Lenny, but he was 
not so tall nor so strong, nor even so active ; and 
after the first blind rush, when the two boys paused, 
and drew back to breathe, Lenny, eying the slight 
form and hueless cheek of his opponent, and see- 
ing blood trickling from Randal’s lip, was seized 
with an instantaneous and generous remorse. ‘* It 
was not fair,’’ he thought, ‘‘ to fight one whom he 
could beat so easily.’’ So, retreating still further, 
and letting his arms fall to his side, he said mildly 
—‘* There, let ’s have no more of it ; but go home 
and be good.’’ 

Randal Leslie had no remarkable degree of that 
constitutional quality called physical courage ; but 
he had all those moral qualities which supply its 

lace. He was proud—he was vindictive—he had 
igh self-esteem—he had the destructive organ 
more than the combative ;—what had once pro- 
voked his wrath it became his instinct to sweep 
away. Therefore, though all his nerves were 
quivering, and hot tears were in his eyes, he 
approached Lenny with the sternness of a gladi- 
ator, and said between his teeth, which he set 
hard, choking back the sobs of rage and pain— 

‘* You have struck me—and you shall not stir 
from this ground—till 1 have made you repent it. 
Put up your hands—I will not strike you so— 
defend yourself.’ 

Lenny mechanically obeyed ; and he had good 
need of the admonition; for if before he had had 
the advantage, now that Randal had recovered the 
surprise to his nerves, the battle was not to the 
strong. 

Though Leslie had not been a fighting boy at 
Eton, still his temper had involved him in some 
conflicts when he was in the lower forms, and he 
had learned something of the art as well as the 
practice in pugilism—an excellent thing, too, I am 
barbarous enough to believe, and which I hope will 
never quite die out of our public schools. Ah, 
many a young duke has been a better fellow for life 
from a fair set-to with a trader's son; and many a 
trader’s son has learned to look a lord more manful- 
ly inthe face on the hustings, from the recollec- 
tion of the sound thrashing he once gave to some 
little Lord Leopold Dawdle. 

So Randal now brought his experience and art 
to bear; put aside those heavy roundabout blows, 
and darted in his own, quick and sharp—supplying 
the due momentum of pugilistic mechanics to the 
natural feebleness of his arm. Ay, and the arm, 
too, was no longer so feeble: so strange is the 
strength that comes from passion and pluck! 

Poor Lenny, who had never fought before, was 
bewildered ; his sensations grew so entangled that 
he could never recall them distinctly : he hada dim 
reminiscence of some breathless, impotent rush—of 
a sudden blindness followed by quick flashes of in- 
tolerable light—of a deadly faintness, from which 
he was roused by sharp pangs—here—there—every- 
where; and then all he could remember was, that 
he was lying on the ground, huddled up and pant- 





ing hard, while his adversary bent over him witha 
countenance as dark and livid as Lara himself 
might have bent over the fallen Otho. For Randal 
Leslie was not one who, by impulse and nature, 
subscribed to the noble English maxim—* Never 
hit a foe when he is down ;”’ and it cost him a strong 
if brief self-struggle, not to set his heel on that 
prostrate form. It was the mind, not the heart, 
that subdued the savage within him, as, muttering 
something inwardly—certainly not Christian fur- 
giveness—the victor turned gloomily away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Just at that precise moment, who should appear 
but rM. Stirn! For, in fact, being extremely anx- 
ious to get Lenny into disgrace, he had hoped that 
he should have found the young villager had shirked 
the commission intrusted to him; and the Right- 
hand Man had slily come back, to see if that amia- 
ble expectation were realized. He now beheld 
Lenny rising with some difficulty—still panting 
hard—and with hysterical sounds akin to what is 
vulgarly called blubbering—his fine new waistcoat 
sprinkled with his own blood, which flowed from 
his nose—nose that seemed to Lenny Fairfield’s 
feelings to be anose no more, but a swollen, gigan- 
tic, mountainous Slawkenbergian excrescence— 
in fact, he felt all nose! ‘Turning aghast from this 
spectacle, Mr. Stirn surveyed, with no more respect 
than Lenny had manifested, the stranger boy, who 
had again seated himself on the stocks (whether 
to recover his breath, or whether to show that his 
victory was consummated, and that he was in his 
rights of possession.) ‘‘ Hollo,’”’ said Mr. Stirn, 
‘‘what is all thist—what’s the matter, Lenny, 
you blockhead ?”’ - 

‘¢ He will sit there,’’ answered Lenny, in broken 
gasps, ‘‘ and he has beat me because I would not let 
him; but I does n’t mind that,’’ added the villager, 
trying hard to suppress his tears, ‘* and I’m ready 
again for him—that I am.”’ 

** And what do you do, lolloping there on them 
blessed stocks ?”’ 

‘* Looking at the landscape: out of my light, 
man !”” 

This tone instantly inspired Mr. Stirn with mis- 
givings : it was a tone so disrespectful to him that 
he was seized with involuntary respect. Who buta 
gentleman could speak so to Mr. Stirn? 

‘* And may I ask who you be?”’ said Stirn, fal- 
teringly, and half inclined to touch his hat. ‘*‘ What ’s 
your name, pray, and what ‘s your bizeness ?”’ 

‘*My name is Randal Leslie, and my business 
was to visit your master’s family—that is, if you 
are, as I guess from your manner, Mr. Hazeldean’s 
ploughman !” 

So saying, Randal rose; and, moving on a few 
paces, turned, and throwing half-a-crown on the 
road, said to Lenny—* Let that pay you for your 
bruises, and remember another time how you speak 
to a gentleman. As for you, fellow,’’—and he 
pointed his scornful hand towards Mr. Stirn, who, 
with his mouth open, and his hat now fairly off, 
stood bowing to the earth—‘ as for you, give my 
compliments to Mr. Hazeldean, and say that, when 
he does us the honor to visit us at Rood Hall, I 
trust that the manners of our villagers will make 
him ashamed of Hazeldean.”’ 

O my poor squire! Rood Hall ashamed of Ha- 
zeldean! If that message had ever been delivered 
to you, you would never have looked up again! 

With those bitter words, Randal swung himself 
over the stile that led into the parson’s glebe, and 
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left Lenny Fairfield still feeling his nose, and Mr. 
Stirn still bowing to the earth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ranpat Lesute had a very long walk home: he 
was bruised and sore from head to foot, and his 
mind was still more sore and more bruised than his 
body. But if Randal Leslie had rested himself in 
the squire’s gardens, without walking backwards, 
and indulging in speculations suggested by Marat, 
and warranted by my Lord Bacon, he would have 
passed a most agreeable evening, and really availed 
himself of the squire’s wealth by going home in 
the squire’s carriage. But because he chose to 
take so intellectual a view of property, he tumbled 
into a ditch ; because he tumbled into a ditch, he 
spoiled his clothes ; because he spoiled his clothes, 
he gave up his visit; because he gave up his visit, 
he got into the village green, and sat on the stocks 
with a hat that gave him the air of a fugitive from 
the treadmill; because he sat on the stocks—with 
that hat, and a cross face under it—he had been 
forced into the most discreditable squabble with a 
clodhopper, and was now limping home, at war 
with gods and men ;—ergo, (this is a moral that 
will bear repetition)—ergo, when you walk in a 
rich man’s grounds, be contented to enjoy what is 
yours, namely, the prospect ;—I dare say you will 
enjoy it more than he does. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir, in the simplicity of his heart, and the crude- 
ness of his experience, Lenny Fairfield had con- 
ceived it probable that Mr. Stirn would address to 
him some words in approbation of his gallantry, 
and in sympathy for his bruises, he soon found him- 
self wofully mistaken. That truly great man, 
worthy prime-minister of Hazeldean, might, per- 
haps, pardon a dereliction from his orders, if such 
dereliction proved advantageous to the interests of 
the service, or redounded to the credit of the chief; 
but he was inexorable to that worst of diplomatic 
offences—an ill-timed, stupid, over-zealous obedi- 
ence to orders, which if it established the devotion 
of the employé, got the employer into what is popu- 
larlycalled ascrape! And though,by those unversed 
in the intricacies of the human heart, and unac- 
quainted with the especial hearts of prime-ministers 
and right-hand men, it might have seemed natural 
that Mr. Stirn, as he stood still, hat in hand, in the 
middle of the road, stung, humbled, and exasper- 
ated by the mortification he had received from the 
lips of Randal Leslie, would have felt that that 
young gentleman was the proper object of his re- 
sentment; yet such a breach of all the etiquette of 
diplomatic life as resentment towards a superior 

ower was the last idea that would have suggested 
itself to the profound intellect of the premier of 
Hazeldean. Still, as rage like steam must escape 
somewhere, Mr. Stirn, on feeling, as he afterwards 
expressed it to his wife—that his ‘* buzzom was a 
burstin,’’ turned with the natural instinct of self- 
preservation to the safety-valve provided for the ex- 
plosion ; and the vapors within him rushed into 
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a bloodying it all over, I declares, with your blag- 
gard little nose !’? Thus saying, and as if to mend 
the matter, Mr. Stirn aimed an additional stroke at 
the offending member ; but, Lenny mechanically put- 
ting up both his arms to defend his face, Mr. Stirn 
struck his knuckles against the large brass buttons 
that adorned the cuff of the boy’s coat-sleeve—an 
incident which considerably aggravated his indig- 
nation. And Lenny, whose spirit was fairly 
roused at what the narrowness of his education 
conceived to be a signal injustice, placing the trunk 
of the tree between Mr. Stirn and himself, began 
that task of self-justification which it was equally 
impolitic to conceive and imprudent to execute, 
since, in such a case, to justify was to recriminate. 

**T wonder at you, Master Stirn,—if mother 
could hear you! You know it was you who would 
not let me go to church ; it was you who told me 
to—’”’ 

‘* Fit a young gentleman, and break the Sab- 
bath,’’ said Mr. Stirn, interrupting him with a 
withering sneer. ‘‘O yes! I told you to disgrace 
his honor the squire, and me, and the parridge, and 
bring us all into trouble. But the squire told me 
to make an example, andI will!’? With those 
words, quick as lightning flashed upon Mr. Stirn’s 
mind the luminous idea of setting Lenny in the 
very stocks which he had too faithfully guarded. 
Eureka! the ‘‘ example’’ was before him! Here, 
he could gratify his long grudge agaitist the pattern 
boy ; here, by such a selection of the very best lad 
in the parish, he could strike terror into the worst ; 
here he could appease the offended dignity of Ran- 
dal Leslie ; here was a practical apology to the 
squire for the affront put upon his young visitor ; 
here, too, there was prompt obedience to the squire’s 
own wish that the stocks should be provided as 
soon as possible with a tenant. Suiting the action 
to the thought, Mr. Stirn made a rapid plunge at 
his victim, caught him by the skirt of his jacket, 
and, in a few seconds more, the jaws of the stocks 
had opened, and Lenny Fairfield was thrust therein 
—a sad spectacle of the reverses of fortune. This 
done, and while the boy was too astounded, too 
stupefied by the suddenness of the calamity for the 
resistance he might otherwise have made—nay, 
for mere than a few inaudible words—Mr. Stirn 
hurried from the spot, but not without first picking 
up and pocketing the half-crown designed for 
Lenny, and which, so great had been his first emo- 
tions, he had hitherto even almost forgotten. He 
then made his way towards the church, with the 
intention to place himself close by the door, catch 
the squire as he came out, whisper. to him what 
had passed, and lead him, with the whole congre- 
gation at his heels, to gaze upon the sacrifice 
offered up to the joint powers of Nemesis and 
Themis. 


CHAPTER VII. 


UnarrectepLy I say it—upon the honor of a 
gentleman, and the reputation of an author, unaffect- 
edly I say it—no words of mine can do justice to 
the sensations experienced by Lenny Fairfield, as 


vent upon Lenny Fairfield. He clapped his hat on| he sat alone in that place of penance. He felt 
his head fiercely, and thus relieved his ‘*buzzom.”’ | no more the physical pain of his bruises ; the an- 
* You young willain! you howdacious wiper! | guish of his mind stifled and overbore all corporeal 


and so all this blessed Sabbath afternoon, when | 


suffering—an anguish as great as the childish breast 


_ ought to have been in church on your marrow- | is capable of holding. For first and deepest of all, 


ones, a praying for your betters, you has been a 


and earliest felt, was the burning sense of injustice. 


fitting with a young gentleman, and a wisiter to| He had, it might be with erring judgment, but 
with all honesty, earnestness, and zeal, executed 
the commission intrusted to him; he had stood 


your master, on the werry place of the parridge | 


hinstitution that you was to guard and pertect ; and 
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forth manfully in discharge of his duty; he had 
fought for it, suffered for it, bled for it. This was 
his reward! Now, in Lenny’s mind there was 
preéminently that quality which distinguishes the 
Anglo-Saxon race—the sense of justice. It was 
perhaps the strongest principle in his moral con- 
stitution ; and the principle had never lost its virgin 
bloom and freshness by any of the minor acts of 
oppression and iniquity which boys of higher birth 
often suffer from harsh parents, or in tyrannical 
schools. So that it was for the first time that that 
iron entered into his soul, and with it came its at- 
tendant feeling—the wrathful, galling sense of 
impotence. He had been wronged, and he had no 
means to right himself. Then came another sen- 
sation, if not so deep, yet more smarting, and 
envenomed for the time—shame! He, the good 
boy of all good boys—he, the pattern of the school, 
and the pride of the parson—he, whom the squire, 
in sight of al] his contemporaries, had often singled 
out to slap on the back, and the grand squire’s 
lady to pat on the head, with a smiling gratulation 
on his young and fair repute—he, who had already 
learned so dearly to prize the sweets of an honor- 
able name—he, to be made, as it were, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a mark for opprobrium, a butt 
of scorn, a jeer, anda byword! The streams of 
his life were poisoned at the fountain. And then 
came a tenderer thought of his mother! of the 
shock this would be to her—she who had already 
begun to look up to him as her stay and support : 
he bowed his head, and the tears, long suppressed, 
rolled down. 

Then he wrestled and struggled, and strove to 
wrench his limbs from that hateful bondage ;—for 
he heard steps approaching. And he began to 
picture to himself the arrival of all the villagers 
from church, the sad gaze of the parson, the bent 
brow of the squire, the idle, ill-suppressed titter of 
all the boys, jealous of his unblotted character— 
character of which the original whiteness could 
never, never be restored! He would always be 
the boy who had sat in the stocks! And the 
words uttered by the squire came back on his soul, 
like the voice of conscience in the ears of some 
doomed Macbeth: ‘*A sad disgrace, Lenny— 
you ’ll never be in sucha quandary.”’ ‘* Quan- 
dary,” the word was unfamiliar to him; it must 
mean something awfully discreditable. The poor 
boy could have prayed for the earth to swallow 
him. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


‘¢ Kerrzes and frying-pans! what has us here?” 
cried the tinker. 

This time Mr. Sprott was without his donkey ; 
for, it being Sunday, it is to be presumed that the 
donkey was enjoying his Sabbath on the common. 
The tinker was in his Sunday’s best, clean and 
smart, about to take his lounge in the park. 

Lenny Fairfield made no answer to the appeal. 

** Yousin the wood, my baby! Well, that’s 
the last sight I should ha’ thought to see. But we 
all lives to larn,’’ added the tinker sententiously. 
** Who gave you them leggins? Can’t you speak, 
lad?”’ 

** Nick Stirn.”’ 

* Nick Stirn! Ay, I’d ha’ ta’en my davy on 
that: and cos vy ?”’ 

‘* Cause I did as he told me, and fought a boy 
as was trespassing on these very stocks; and he 
beat me—but I don’t care for that; and that boy 
was a young gentleman, and going to visit the 
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squire; and so Nick Stirn—’’ Lenny stopped 
short, choked by rage and humiliation. 

*“‘ Augh,” said the tinker, staring, ‘‘ you fit 
with a young gentleman, did you? Sorry to hear 
you confess that, my lad! Sit there, and be thank- 
ful you ha’ got off so cheap. ”T is salt and battery 
to fit with your betters, and a Lunnon justice o’ 
peace would have given you two months o’ the 
treadmill. But vy should you fit cos he trespassed 
on the stocks? Itben’t your natural side for fit- 
ting, I takes it.”’ 

Lenny murmured something not very distin- 
guishable about serving the squire, and doing as he 
was bid. 

‘Oh, I sees, Lenny,’’ interrupted the tinker, in 
a tone of great contempt, ** you be one o’ those who 
would rayther ’unt with the ounds than run with 
the ’are! You be’s the good pattern boy, and 
would peach ’agin your own horder to curry favor 
with the grand folks. Fie, lad! you be sarved 
right ; stick by your horder, then you ’Il be ’spected 
when you gets into trouble, and not be ’varsall 
*espised—as you ’l] be arter church-time ! Vell, 1 
can’t be seen ’sorting with you, now you are in 
this here drogotory fix! it might hurt my cracter, 
both with them as built the stocks, and them as 
wants to pull ’em down. Old kettles to mend! 
Vy, you makes me forgit the Sabbath. Sarvent, 
my lad, and wish you well out of it; ‘specks ta 
your mother, and say we can deal for the pan and 
shovel all the same for your misfortin.”’ 

The tinker went his way. Lenny’s eye followed 
him with the sullenness of despair. The tinker, 
like all the tribe of human coinforters, had only 
watered the brambles to invigorate the prick of the 
thorns. Yes, if Lenny had been caught breaking 
the stocks, some at least would have pitied him; 
but to be incarcerated for defending them, you 
might as well have expected that the widows and 
orphans of the Reign of Terror would have pitied 
Dr. Guillotin when he slid through the grooves of 
his own deadly machine. And even the tinker, 
itinerant, ragamuffin vagabond as he was, felt 
ashamed to be found with the pattern boy! Len- 
ny’s head sank again on his breast, heavily as if it 
had been of lead. Some few minutes thus passed, 
when the unhappy prisoner became aware of the 
presence of another spectator to his shame; he 
heard no step, but he saw a shadow thrown over 
the sward. He held his breath, and would not 
look up, with some vague idea that if he refused to. 
see he might escape being seen. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘¢ Per Bacco !’’ said Dr. Riccabocca, putting his: 
hand on Lenny’s shoulder, and bending down ta 
look into his face—‘* Per Bacco! my young friend, 
do you sit here from choice or necessity ?”’ 

Lenny slightly shuddered, and winced under the: 
touch of one whom he had hitherto regarded with 
a sort of superstitious abhorrence. 

‘*T fear,’’ resumed Riccabocea, after waiting in 
vain for an answer to his question, ‘* that, though 
the situation is charming, you did not select it 
yourself. What is this?’’—and the irony of the 
tone vanished—* what is this, my poor boy? You 
have been bleeding, and I see that those tears which 
you try to check come from a deep well. Tell me, 
povero fanciullo mio, (the sweet Italian vowels, 
though Lenny did not understand them, sounded 
softly and soothingly,)—tell me, my child, how 
all this happened. Perhaps I can help you—we 
have all erred; we should all help each other.” 
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Lenny’s heart, that just before had seemed bound |a goblin of our own creating. A man’s own con- 
in brass, found itself a way as the Italian spoke |science is his sole tribunal, and he should care no 
thus kindly, and the tears rushed down; but he|more for that phantom ‘ opinion’ than he should 
again stopped them, and gulped out sturdily— fear meeting a ghost if he cross the churchyard at 

‘* T have not done no wrong ; it ben’t my fault— | dark.” 
and ’tis that which kills me!’’ concluded Lenny,| Now, as Lenny did very much fear meeting a 
with a burst of energy. ghost if he crossed the churchyard at dark, the 

** You have not done wrong? Then,’’ said the | simile spoiled the argument, and he shook his head 
philosopher, drawing out his pocket-handkerchief | very mournfully. Dr. Riceabocca was about to 
with great composure, and spreading it on the |enter into a third course of reasoning, which, had 
ground—* then I may sit beside you. I could only |it come to an end, would doubtless have settled the 
stoop pityingly over sin, but I can lie down on |matter, and reconciled Lenny to sitting in the 
equal terms with misfortune.”’ . stocks till doomsday, when the captive, with the 

Lenny Fairfield did not quite comprehend the |quick ear and eye of terror and calamity, became 
words, but enough of their general meaning was | conscious that church was over, that the congrega- 
apparent to make him cast a grateful glance on the |tion in a few seconds more would be flocking 
Italian. Riceabocca resumed, as he adjusted the |thitherward. He saw visionary hats and bonnets 
pocket-handkerchief, ‘ I have a right to your confi- |through the trees, which Riccabocca saw not, 
dence, my child, for I have been afflicted in my | despite all the excellence of his spectacles—heard 
day; yet I too say with thee, ‘I have not done | phantasmal rustlings and murmurings, which Ric- 
wrong.’ Cospetto !”’ (and here the doctor seated him- | cabocea heard not, despite all that theoretical ex- 
self deliberately, resting one arm on the side column | perience in plots, stratagems, and treasons, which 
of the stocks, in familiar contact with the captive’s |should have made the Italian’s ear as fine as a 
shoulder, while his eye wandered over the lovely |conspirator’s or a mole’s. And, with another 
scene around) —* Cospetto ! my prison, if they had | violent but vain effort at escape, the prisoner ex- 
caught me, would not have had so fair a look-out | claimed— 
as this. But, to be sure, it isall one; there areno| ‘* Oh, if I could but get out before they come! 
ugly loves, and no handsome prisons !”’ Let me out—let me out. Oh, kind sir, have pity— 

With that sententious maxim, which, indeed, he | let me out !”’ 
uttered in his native Italian, Riccabocea turned| ‘* Diavolo!’’ said the philosopher, startled, ‘I 
round and renewed his soothing invitations to con- | wonder that never occurred to me before. After 
fidence. A friend in need is a friend indeed, even | all, I believe he has hit the right nail on the head ;” 
if he come in the guise of a Papist and wizard. | and, looking close, he perceived that though the 
All Lenny’s ancient dislike to the foreigner had | partition wood had hitched firmly into a sort of 
gone, and he told him his little tale. spring-clasp, which defied Lenny’s unaided strug- 

Dr. Riccabocea was much too shrewd a man not | gles, still it was not locked, (for, indeed, the pad- 
to see exactly the motives which had induced Mr. | lock and key were snug in the justice-room of the 
Stirn to incarcerate his agent, (barring only that of | squire, who never dreamt that his orders would be 
personal grudge, to which Lenny‘s account gave | executed so literally and summarily as to dispense 
him no clue.) That a man high in office should | with all formal appeal to himself.) As soon as Dr. 
make a scape-goat of his own watch-dog for an un- | Riccabocca made that discovery, it occurred to him 
lucky snap, or even an indisereet bark, was nothing | that all the wisdom of all the schools that ever 
strange to the wisdom of the student of Machiavelli. | existed can’t reconcile man or boy to a bad posi- 
However, he set himself to the task of consolation |tion, the moment there is a fair opportunity of 
with equal philosophy and tenderness. He began | letting him out of it. Accordingly, without more 
by reminding, or rather informing, Leonard Fair-|ado, he lifted up the creaking board, and Lenny 
field of all the instances of illustrious men afflicted | Fairfield darted forth like a bird from a cage— 
by the injustice of others that occurred to his own | halted a moment as if for breath, or in joy; and 
excellent memory. He told him how the great|then, taking at once to his heels, fled, fast as a 
Epictetus, when in slavery, had a master whose | hare to its form—fast to his mother’s home. 
favorite amusement was pinching his leg, which, as| Dr. Riccaboeca dropped the yawning wood into 
the amusement ended in breaking that limb, was | its place, picked up his handkerchief and restored 
worse than the stocks. He also told him the anec-| it to his pocket; and then, with some curiosity, be- 
dote of Lenny’s own gallant countryman, Admiral | gan to examine the nature of that place of duresse 
Byng, whose execution gave rise to Voltaire’s cele- | which had caused so much painful emotion to its 
brated witticism, ‘* En Angleterre on tue un amiral | rescued victim. 
pour encourager les autres.”’ (**In England they|  ‘‘ Man is a very irrational animal at best,’’ quoth 
execute one admiral in order to encourage the | the sage, soliloquizing, ‘‘and is frightened by strange 
others.’’) Many more illustrations, still more | esganoce: *T is but a piece of wood! how little 
pertinent to the case in point, his eradition supplied | it really injures; and, after all, the holes are but 
from the stores of history. But on seeing that) rests to the legs, and keep the feet out of the dirt. 
Lenny did not seem in the slightest degree consoled | And this green bank to sit upon—under the shade 
by these memorable examples, he shifted his} of the elm-tree—verily the position must be more 
ground, and, reducing his logic to the strict argu-| pleasant than otherwise! I’ve a great mind—’’ 
mentum ad rem, began to prove, Ist, that there | Here the doctor looked around, and, seeing the 
was no disgrace at all in Lenny’s present position, | coast still clear, the oddest notion imaginable took 
that every equitable person would recognize the | possession of him; yet not indeed a notion so odd, 
tyranny of Stirn and the innocence of its victim; | considered philosophically—for all philosophy is 
Qdly, that if even here he were mistaken, for pub- | based on practival experiment—and Dr. Riccabocca 
lic opinion was not always righteous, what was | felt an irresistible desire practically to experience 
public opinion after all’—‘* A breath—a_puff,”’ | what manner of thing that punishment of the stocks 
eried Dr. Riccabocea—* a thing without matter— | really was. ‘‘ I can but try !—only for a moment,”’ 
without length, breadth, or substance—a shadow— ' said he apologetically to his own expostulating sense 
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of dignity. ‘* I have time to do it, before any one 
comes.”” He lifted up the partition again: but 
stocks are built on the true principle of English 
law, and don’t easily allow a man to criminate him- 
self—it was hard to get into them without the help 
of a friend. However, as we before noticed, ob- 
stacles only whetted Dr. Riccabocca’s invention. He 
looked round and saw a withered bit of stick under 
the tree—this he inserted in the division of the 
stocks, somewhat in the manner in which boys 
place a stick under a sieve for the purpose of en- 
snaring sparrows : the fatal wood thus propped, Dr. 
Riccabocea sat gravely down on the bank, and 
thrust his feet through the apertures. 

‘** Nothing in it!’’ cried he triumphantly, after a 
moment’s deliberation. ‘* The evil is only in idea. 
Such is the boasted reason of mortals!’? With that 
reflection, nevertheless, he was about to withdraw 
his feet from their voluntary dilemma, when the 
crazy stick suddenly gave way, and the partition fell 
back into its clasp. Doctor Riccabocea was fairly 
caught—* Facilis descensus—sed revocare gradum !”” 
True, his hands were at liberty, but his legs were 
so long that, being thus fixed, they kept the hands 
from the rescue; and as Dr. Riccabocca’s form 
was by no means supple, and the twin parts of the 
wood stuck together with that firmness of adhesion 
which things newly painted possess, so, after some 
vain twists and contortions, in which he succeeded 
at length (not without a stretch of the sinews that 
made them crack again) in finding the clasp and 
breaking his nails thereon, the victim of his own 
rash experiment resigned himself to his fate. Dr. 
Riccabocca was one of those men who never do 
things by halves. When I say he resigned himself, 
1 mean not only Christian but philosophical resig- 
nation. The position was not quite so pleasant as, 
theoretically, he had deemed it; but he resolved to 
make himself as comfortable ’s he could. And 
first, as is natural in all troubles to men who have 
grown familiar with that odoriferous comforter 
which Sir Walter Raleigh is said first to have be- 
stowed upon the Caucasian races, the doctor made 
use of his hands to extract from his pocket his pipe, 
match-box, and tobacco-pouch. After a few whiffs 
he would have been quite reconciled to his situation, 
but for the discovery that the sun had shifted its 
place in the heavens, and was no longer shaded from 
his face by the elm-tree. The doctor again looked 
round, and perceived that his red silk umbrella, 
which he had laid aside when he had seated him- 
self by Lenny, was within arm’s reach. Possess- 
ing himself of this treasure, he soon expanded its 
friendly folds. And thus doubly fortified within and 
without, under shade of the umbrella, and his pipe 
composedly between his lips, Dr. Riccabocca gazed 
upon his own incarcerated legs even with compla- 
cency. 

*** He who ean despise all things,’ ’’ said he in 
one of his native proverbs, ‘‘ ‘ possesses all things !’ 
— if one despises freedom, one is free! This seat 
is as soft as a sofa! Iam not sure,’’ he resumed, 
soliloquizing, after a pause—‘* I am not sure that 
there is not something more witty than manly and 
pce pe in that national proverb of mine which 

quoted to the fanciullo, that there are no hand- 
some prisons! Did not the son of that celebrated 
Frenchman, surnamed Bras de Fer, write a book 
not only to prove that ‘adversities are more neces- 
sary than prosperities, but that among all adversi- 
ties a prison is the most pleasant and profitable?* 


*“ Entre tout, U'élat d’une prison est le plus douz, et le 
plus projitable!” 
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But is not this condition of mine, voluntarily and 
experimentally incurred, a type of my life? Is it the 
first time that I have thrust myself into a hobble ?— 
and if in a hobble of mine own choosing, why 
should I blame the gods?” 

Upon this Dr. Riccabocca fell into a train of mus- 
ing so remote from time and place, that in a few 
minutes he no more remembered that he was in the 
parish stocks, than a lover remembers that flesh is 
grass, a miser that mammon is perishable, a philoso- 
pher that wisdom is vanity.—Dr. Riccabocca was 
in the clouds. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue dullest dog that ever wrote a novel (and, en- 
tra nous, reader—but let it go no further—we have 
a good many dogs among the fraternity that are not 
Munitos,*) might have seen with half an eye that 
the parson’s discourse had produced a very genial 
and humanizing effect upon his audience. When 
all was over, and the congregation stood up to let 
Mr. Hazeldean and his family walk first down the 
aisle, (for that was the custom at Hazeldean,) 
moistened eyes glanced at the squire’s sun-burned, 
manly face with a kindness that bespoke revived 
memory of many a generous benefit and ready ser- 
vice. The head might be wrong now and then— 
the heart was in the right place after all. And the 
lady, leaning on his arm, came in for a large share 
of that gracious good feeling. True, she now and 
then gave a little offence when the cottages were 
not so clean as she fancied they ought to be—and 
poor folks don’t like a liberty taken with their 
houses any more than the rich do; true, that she 
was not quite so popular with the women as the 
squire was, for, if the husband went too often to 
the alehouse, she always laid the fault on the wife, 
and said, ‘* No man would go out of doors for his 
comforts, if he had a smiling face and a clean hearth 
at his home ;’? whereas the squire maintained the 
more gallant opinion, that ‘‘ if Gill was a shrew, it 
was because Jack did not, as in duty bound, stop 
her mouth with a kiss!’’ Still, notwithstanding 
these more obnoxious notions on her part, and a 
certain awe inspired by the stiff silk gown and the 
handsome aquiline nose, it was impossible, espee- 
ially in the softened tempers of that Sunday after- 
noon, not to associate the honest, comely, beaming 
countenance of Mrs. Hazeldean with comfortable 
recollections of soups, jellies, and wine in sickness, 
loaves and blankets in winter, cheering words and 
ready visits in every little distress, and pretexts af- 
forded by improvements in the grounds and gardens 
(improvements which, as the squire, who preferred 
productive labor, justly complained, ‘‘ would never 
finish’’) for little timely jobs of work to some vet- 
eran grandsire, who still liked to earn a penny, or 
some ruddy urchin in a family that ** came too 
fast.’ Nor was Frank, as he walked a little be- 
hind, in the whitest of trousers and the stiffest of 
neckcloths—with a look of suppressed roguery in 
his bright hazel eye, that contrasted his assumed 
stateliness of mien—without his portion of the silent 
blessing. Not that he had done anything yet to 
deserve it ; but we all give youth so large a credit 
in the future. As for Miss Jemima, her trifling 
foibles only rose from too soft and feminine a sus- 
ceptibility, too ivy-like a yearning for somemascu- 
line oak, whereon to entwine her tendrils; and so 
little confined to self was the natural lovingness of 


* Munito was the name ofa dog famous for his learning 
(a Porson of a dog) at the date of my childhood. There 
are no such dogs now-a-days. 
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her disposition, that she had helped many a er mat 
lass to find a husband, by the bribe of a marriage 
gift from her own privy purse; notwithstanding 
the assurances with which she accompanied the 
marriage gift—viz., that ‘‘ the bridegroom would 
turn out like the rest of his ungrateful sex; but 
that it was a comfort to think that it would be all 
one in the approaching crash.’’ So that she had 
her warm partisans, especially amongst the young ; 
while the slim captain, on whose arm she rested 
her forefinger, was at least a civil-spoken gentle- 
man, who had never done any harm, and who would 
doubtless do a deal of good if he belonged to the 
parish. Nay, even the fat footman, who came last 
with the family Prayer-book, had his due share in 
the general association of neighborly kindness 
between hall and hamlet. Few were there present 
to whom he had not extended the right-hand of 
fellowship, with a full horn of October in the clasp 
of it; and he was a Hazeldean man, too, born and 
bred, as two thirds of the squire’s household (now 
letting themselves out from their large pew under 
the gallery) were. 

On his part, too, you could see that the squire 
was *‘ moved withal,’’ and a little humbled more- 
over. Instead of walking erect, and taking bow 
and curtsey as matter of course, and of no meaning, 
he hung his head somewhat, and there was a slight 
blush on his cheek ; and as he glanced upward and 
round him—shyly, as it were—and his eye met 
those friendly looks, it returned them with an ear- 
nestness that had in it something touching as well 
as cordial—an eye that said, as well as eye could 
say, ‘‘ I don’t quite deserve it, I fear, neighbors ; 
but I thank you for your good-will with my whole 
heart.”’ And so readily was that glance of the eye 
understood, that I think, if that scene had taken 
place out of doors instead of in the church, there 
would have been an hurrah as the squire passed out 
of sight. 

Scarcely had Mr. Hazeldean got well out of the 
churchyard, ere Mr. Stirn was whispering in his 
ear. As Stirn whispered, the squire’s face grew 
long, and his color changed. The congregation, 
now flocking out of the church, exchanged looks 
with each other; that ominous conjunction between 
squire and man chilled back all the effects of the 
parson’s sermon. ‘The squire struck his cane 
violently into the ground. ‘I would rather you 
had told me Black Bess had got the glanders. A 
young gentleman, coming to visit my son, struck 
and insulted in Hazeldean; a young gentleman— 
*sdeath, sir, a relation—his grandmother was a 
Hazeldean. I do believe Jemima’s right, and the 
world ’scoming to an end! But Leonard Fairfield 
in the stocks! What will the parson say? and 
after such a sermon! ‘Rich man, respect the 
poor!’ And the good widow too; and puor Mark, 
who almost died in my arms. Stirn, you have a 
heart of stone! You confounded, lawless, merciless 
miscreant, who the deuce gave you the right to 
imprison man or boy in my parish of Hazeldean 
without trial, sentence, or warrant? Run and let 
the boy out before any one sees him; run, or I 
shall’’—The squire elevated the cane, and his eyes 
shot fire. Mr. Stirn did not run, but he walked 
off very fast. ‘The squire drew back a few paces, 
and again took his wife’s arm. ‘‘ Just wait a bit 
for the parson, while I talk to the congregation. I 
want to stop ’em all, if I can, from going into the 
village ; but how?” 

Frank heard, and replied readily— 

** Give ’em some beer, sir.”’ 
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‘* Beer! on a Sunday! For shame, Frank !’? 
eried Mrs. Hazeldean. 

‘* Hold your tongue, Harry. Thank you, Frank,” 
said the squire, and his brow grew as clear as the 
blue sky above him. I doubt if Riccabocca could 
have got him out of his dilemma with the same ease 
as Frank had done. 

‘* Halt there, my men—lads and lasses too— 
there, halt a bit. Mrs. Fairfield, do you hear ‘— 
halt! I think his reverence has given us a capital 
sermon. Go up to the Great House all of you, 
and drink a glass to his health. Frank, go with 
them ; and tell Spruce to tap one of the casks kept 
for the haymakers. Harry, [this in a whisper,] 
catch the parson, and tell him to come to me in- 
stantly.”’ 

‘* My dear Hazeldean, what has happened? you 
are mad.”’ 

** Don't bother—do what I tell you.” 

‘* But where is the parson to find you?”’ 

‘* Where, gad zooks, Mrs. H.—at the stocks to 
be sure !”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Dr. Riccasocca, awakened out of his reverie by 
the sound of footsteps, was still so little sensible 
of the indignity of his position, that he enjoyed ex- 
ceedingly, and with all the malice of his natural 
humor, the astonishment and stupor manifested by 
Stirn, when that functionary beheld the extraordi- 
nary substitute which fate and philosophy had found 
for Lenny Fairfield. Instead of the weeping, 
crushed, broken-hearted captive whom he had re- 
luctantly come to deliver, he stared, speechless and 
aghast, upon the grotesque but tranquil figure of 
the doctor, enjoying his pipe and cooling himself 
under his umbrella, with a sang-froid that was truly 
appalling and diabolical. Indeed, considering that 
Stirn always suspected the Papisher of having had 
a hand in the whole of that black and midnight 
business, in which the stocks had been broken, 
bunged up, and consigned to perdition, and that the 
Papisher had the evil reputation of dabbling in the 
Black Art, the hocus-pocus way in which the Lenny 
he had incarcerated was transformed into the doctor 
he found, conjoined with the peculiarly strange, 
eldritch, and Mephistophelean physiognomy and 
person of Riccabocca, could not but strike a thrill 
of superstitious dismay into the breast of the paro- 
chial tyrant. While to his first confused and 
stammered exclamations and interrogatories, Ricca- 
bocca replied with so tragic an air, such ominous 
shakes of the head, such mysterious, equivocating, 
long-worded sentences, that Stirn every moment felt 
more and more convinced that the boy had sold 
himself to the Powers of Darkness ; and that he 
himself, prematurely, and in the flesh, stood face 
to face with the Arch-Enemy. 

Mr. Stirn had not yet recovered his wonted in- 
telligence—which, to do him justice, was usually 
prompt enough—when the squire, followed hard by 
the parson, arrived at the spot. Indeed, Mrs. 
Hazeldean’s report of the squire’s urgent message, 
disturbed manner, and most unparalleled invitation 
to the parishioners, had given wings to Parson 
Dale’s ordinarily slow and sedate movements. And 
while the squire, sharing Stirn’s amazement, beheld 
indeed a great pair of feet projecting from the stocks, 
and saw behind them the grave face of Doctor Ricca- 
bocca, under the majestic shade of the umbrella, but 
not a vestige of the only being his mind could iden- 
tify with the tenancy of the stocks, Mr. Dale, 
catching him by the arm, and panting hard, ex- 
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claimed with a petulance he had never before been 
known to display—except at the whist-table— 

‘“*Mr. Hazeldean, Mr. Hazeldean. I am scandal- 
ized—I am shocked at you. I can bear a great deal 
from you, sir, as Toughtto do; but to ask my whole 
congregation, the moment after divine service, to 
go up and guzzle ale at the hall, and drink my 
health, as if a clergyman’s sermon had been a speech 
at a cattle-fair! I am ashamed of you, and of the 
parish! What on earth has cone to you all?” 

‘* That ’s the very question I wish to Heaven I 
could answer,’’ groaned the squire, quite mildly and 
pathetically—** What on earth has come to us all ? 
Ask Stirn :’” (then bursting ouff* Stirn, you in- 
fernal rascal, don’t you hear !—what on earth has 
come to us all t’’ 

‘* The Papisher is at the bottom of it, sir,” said 
Stirn, provoked out of all temper. ‘*I does my 
duty, but I is but a mortal man, arter all.”’ 

‘* A mortal fiddlestick—where ’s Leonard Fair- 
field, I say?” 

‘* Him knows best,”’ answered Stirn, retreating 
mechanically, for safety’s sake, behind the parson, 
and pointing to Dr. Riccabocca. Hitherto, though 
both the squire and parson had indeed recognized 
the Italian, they had merely supposed him to be 
seated on the bank. It never entered into their 
heads that so respectable and dignified a man could 
by any possibility be an inmate, compelled or vol- 
untary, of the parish stocks. No, not even though, 
as I before said, the squire had seen, just under his 
nose, a very long pair of soles inserted in the aper- 
tures—that sight had only confused and bewildered 
him, unaccompanied as it ought to have been with 
the trunk and face of Lenny Fairfield. Those soles 
seemed to him optical delusions, phantoms of the 
overheated brain; but now, catching hold of Stirn, 
while the parson in equal astonishment caught hold 
of him—the squire faltered out, ‘‘ Well, this beats 
enck-fighting! The man’s as mad asa March hare, 
and has taken Dr. Rickeybockey for little Lenny !”’ 

** Perhaps,”’ said the doctor, breaking silence, 
with a bland smile, and attempting an inclination 
of the head as courteous as his position would 
ng perhaps, if it be quite the same to you, 

efore you proceed to explanations—you will just 
help me out of the stocks.’’ 

The parson, despite his perplexity and anger, 
could not repress a smile, as he approached his 
learned friend, and bent down for the purpose of 
extricating him. 

‘** Lord love your reverence, youd better not!”* 
cried Mr. Stirn. ‘ Don’t be tempted—he only 
wants to get you into his claws. I would not go 
a-near him for all the—’’ 

The speech was interrupted by Dr. Riccabocca 
himself, who now, thanks to the parson, had risen 
into his full height, and half a head taller than all 
present—even than the tall squire—approached 
Mr. Stirn, with a gracious wave of the hand. 
Mr. Stirn retreated rapidly towards the hedge, 
amidst the brambles of which he plunged himself 
incontinently. 

**T guess whom you take me for, Mr. Stirn,”’ 
said the Italian, lifting his hat with his character- 
istic politeness. ‘‘ It is certainly a great honor ; 
but you will know better one of these days, when 
the gentleman in question admits you to a personal 
interview in another and—a hotter world.” 


CHAPTER XIl. 


** But how on earth did you get into my new 
stocks?’’ asked the squire, scratching his head. 





‘* My dear sir, Pliny the elder got into the cra- 
ter of Mount Etna.” 

‘* Did he, and what for ?”’ 

* To try what it was like, I suppose,’’ answered 
Riccabocea. 

The squire burst out a-laughing. 

** And so you got into the stocks to try what it 
was like. Well, I can’t wonder—it is a very 
handsome pair of stocks,’’ continued the squire, 
with a loving look at the object of his praise. 
*¢ Nobody need be ashamed of being seen in those 
stocks—I should not mind it myself.”’ 

‘* We had better move on,” said the parson 
dryly, ‘* or we shall be having the whole village 
here presently, gazing on the lord of the manor in 
the same predicament as that from which we have 
just extricated the doctor. Now, pray, what is the 
matter with Lenny Fairfield? I can’t understand 
a word of what has passed. You don't mean to 
say that good Lenny Fairfield (who was absent 
from church by the by) can have done anything to 
get into disgrace?” 

‘Yes, he has though,” cried the squire. 
“‘ Stirn, I say—Stirn.”” But Stirn had forced his 
way through the hedge and vanished. Thus left 
to his own powers of narrative at second-hand, 
Mr. Hazeldean now told all he had to communi- 
cate: the assault upon Randal Leslie, and the 
prompt punishment inflicted by Stirn; his own 
indignation at the affront to his young kinsman, 
and his good-natured, merciful desire to save the 
culprit from the addition of public humiliation. 

The parson, mollified towards the rude and 
hasty invention of the beer-drinking, took the 
squire by the hand. 

“Ah, Mr. Hazeldean, forgive me,’’ he said 
repentantly ; ‘‘I ought to have known at once 
that it was only some ebullition of your heart that 
could stifle your sense of decorum. But this isa 
sad story about Lenny, brawling and fighting on 
the Sabbath-day. So unlike him, too—I don’t 
know what to make of it.’’ 

“Like or unlike,’’ said the squire, ‘it has 
been a gross insult to young Leslie; and looks all 
the worse because I and Audley are not just the 
best friends in the world. I can’t think what it 
is,’ continued Mr. Hazeldean, musingly, ‘* but it 
seems that there must be always some association 
of fighting connected with that prim half-brother 
of mine. There was I, son of his own mother— 
who might have been shot, through the lungs, only 
the ball lodged inthe shoulder—and now his 
wife’s kinsman—my kinsman, too—grandmother a 
Hazeldean—a_ hard-reading, sober Jad, as I am 
given to understand, can’t set his foot into the 
quietest parish in the three kingdoms, but what the 
mildest boy that ever was seen—makes a rush at 
him like a mad bull. It is raratity!”’ cried the 
squire solemnly. 

** Ancient legend records similar instances of 
fatality in certain houses,’’ observed Rievabocea. 
** There was the House of Pelops—aad Polynices 
and Fteocles—the sons of C&dipus !”” 

‘« Pshaw,”’ said the parson; ‘ but what's to be 
done ?”’ 

‘Done?’ said the squire; ‘‘ why reparation 
must be made to young Leslie. And though I 
wished to spare Lenny, the young ruffian, a pub- 
lic disgrace—for your sake, Parson Dale, and Mrs. 
Fairfield’s ;—yet a good caning in private—" 

“Stop, sir!’’ said Riccaboeca mildly, ‘* and 
hear me.” The Italian then, with much feeling 
and considerable tact, pleaded the cause of his 
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poor protégé, and explained how Lenny’s error 
aruse only from mistaken zeal for the squire’s 
service, and in the execution of the orders received 
from Mr. Stirn. 

‘*That alters the matter,’’ said the squire, 
softened ; ‘‘ and all that is necessary now will be 
for him to make a proper apology to my kinsman.*’ 

** Yes, that is just,’’ rejoined the parson ; ** but 
I still doa’t learn how he got out of the stocks.”’ 

Riccabocea then resumed his tale; and, after 
confessing his own principal share in Lenny’s 
escape, drew a moving picture of the boy’s shame 
and honest mortification. ‘* * Let us march against 
Philip!’ cried the Athenians when they heard 
Demosthenes—”’ 

** Let us go at once and comfort the child 
cried the parson, before Riccabocca could finish. 

With that denevolent intention, all three quick- 
ened their pace, and svon arrived at the widow’s 
cottage. But Lenny had caught sight of their 
approach through the window ; and not doubting 
that, in spite of Riccabocca’s intercession, the 
parson was come to upbraid, aud the squire to 
reimprison, he darted out by the back way, got 
amongst the woods, and lay there perdu all the 
evening. Nay, it was not till after dark that his 
mother—who sat wringing her hands in the little 
kitchen, and trying in vain to listen to the parson 
and Mrs. Dale, who (after sending in search of the 
fugitive) had kindly come to console the mother— 
heard a timid knock at the door and a nervous fum- 
ble at the latch. She started up, opened the door, 
and Lenny sprang to her bosom, and there buried 
his face, sobbing loud. 

** No harm, my boy,’’ said the parson tenderly ; 
**you have nothing to fear—all is explained and 
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—. 
nny looked up, and the veins on his forehead 


were much swollen. ‘ Sir,’ said he sturdily, ‘I 
don’t want to be forgiven—I ain’t done no wrong. 
And—lI ’ve been “disgraced—and I wen’t go to 
school, never no more.”’ 

** Hush, Carry!’’ said the parson to his wife, 
who, with the usual liveliness of her little temper, 
was about to expostulate. ‘Good night, Mrs. 
Fairfield. I shall come and talk to you to-mor- 
row, Lenny ; by that time you will think better of 
it.’ 

The parson then conducted his wife home, and 
went up to the hall to report Lenny’s safe return ; 
for the squire was very uneasy about him, and had 
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even in person shared the search. As soon as he 
heard Lenny was safe—‘‘ Well,’’ said the squire, 
‘let him go the first thing in the morning to Rood 
Hall, to ask Master Leslie’s pardon, and all will be 
right and smooth again.”’ 

‘*A young villain!’’ cried Frank, with his cheeks 
the color of scarlet ; ‘‘ to strike a gentleman and an 
Etonian, who had just been to call on me! But TI 
wonder Randal Jet him off so well—any other boy 
in the sixth form would*have killed him !”’ 

‘* Frank,’’ said the parson sternly, ‘‘ if we all 
had our deserts, what should be done to him who 
“hot only lets the sun go down on his own wrath, 
but strives with uacharitable breath to fan the dying 
embers of another’s?”” 

The clergyman here turned away from Frank, 
who bit his lip, and seemed abashed—while even 
| his mother said not a word in his exculpation ; for 
, when the parson did reprove in that stern tone, the 
Majesty of the hall stood awed before the rebuke of 
the church. Catching Riccabocca’s inquisitive eye, 
, Mr. Dale drew aside the philosopher, and whispered 
, to him his fears that it would be a very hard mat- 
ter to induce Lenny to beg Randal Leslie's pardon, 
and that the proud stomach of the pattern-boy 
would not digest the stocks with as much ease as a 
long regimen of philosophy had enabled the sage to 
|do. This conference Miss Jemima soon inter- 
rupted by a direct appeal to the doctor respecting 
the number of years (even without any previous 
and more violent incident) that the world could 
possibly withstand its own wear and tear. 

‘*Ma’am,”’ said the doctor, reluctantly sufn- 
moned away to look at a passage in some prophetic 
periodical upon that interesting subject—‘‘ ma’am, 
it is very hard that you should make one remember 
the end of the world, since, in conversing with 
you, one’s natural temptation is to forget its exist- 
ence.” 

Miss Jemima blushed scarlet. Certainly that 
deceitful, heartless compliment justified all her 
contempt for the male sex ; and yet—such is human 
blindness—it went far to redeem all mankind in 
her credulous and too confiding soul. 

‘* He is about to propose,’’ sighed Miss Jemima. 

*¢ Giacomo,”’ said Riccabocca, as he drew on his 
nightcap, and stepped majestically into the four- 
posted bed, ‘‘I think we shall get that boy for the 
garden now !”’ 

Thus each spurred his hobby, or drove her car, 
round the Hazeldean whirligig. 











Lapies Carvinc at Dinner.—Why does n’t 
some leader of the fashionable world put an end to 
this barbarous custom? What a sight, to see a 
delicate little creature, or, worse, perhaps, a ‘* fine 
woman,”’ in all the glory of her beauty and bedizen- 
meut, rise up with a huge knife in her hand, as if 
she were going to act the part of Judith, and begin 
hacking away at a great piece of beef! For the 
husband does not always think it necessary to take 
the more laborious dish on himself. Sometimes 
the lady grows as hot and flustered as the house- 
wife in the Winter's Tale, ‘* her face o’ fire with 
labor.’’ Gentlemen feel bound to offer their ser- 
vices, and become the substitutes in that unseemly 
warfare. Why don’t they take the business on 


themselves at once? or, rather, why don't they 
give it to the servants, who have nothing better to 
do, and who have eaten their own meal in comfort? 
A side-table is the proper place for carving. In- 
deed, it is used for that purpose in some great 
houses. Why notin all? It is favorable for addi- 
tional means of keeping the dishes hot; nobody at 
the dinner-table is inconvenienced; and the lady 
of the house is not made a spectacle of, and a sub- 
ject for, ridiculous condolements. None would 
regret the reformation but epicures who keep on 
the watch for tidbits, to the disadvantage of honest 
diners ; and whom it would be a pleasure to see 
reduced, from shocking oglers at the hostess, into 
dependants on the plebeian carver. 
Hunt’s Table Talk. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE SNAKES AND SERPENT-CHARMERS AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Our friend the Hippopotamus has of late so 
completely monopolized the public interest at these 
agreeable Gardens, that comparatively little atten- 
tion has been bestowed on other interesting objects 
contained within their precincts. Of these, one 
of the least appreciated, but most remarkable, is 
the collection of Reptilia formed within the last 
eighteen months, and which is already without its 
equal in Europe. To D. W. Mitchell, Esq., the 
zealous and accomplished honorary secretary, is 
the credit due of originating and carrying into 
execution this important addition to the collection 
—an addition which has already been the means of 
introducing several new and undescribed species to 
the notice of naturalists, but which is yet only in 
its infancy ; for in all quarters of the globe com- 
petent persons are seeking after rare and monstrous 
reptiles, which will’ in a few years render this 
already remarkable collection absolutely unique. 

At the present time there are at the Gardens 
two Arabs, who are eminently skilled in what is 
termed ‘‘Snake-Charming.’”’ In this country, 
happily for ourselves, we have but little practical 
acquaintance with venomous serpents, and there is 
no scope for the development of native skill in the 
art referred to; the visit, therefore, of these 
strangers is interesting, as affording an opportu- 
nity of beholding feats which have hitherto been 
known to us only by description. We propose, 
therefore, to give some account of their proceed- 
ings, and hope to draw attention to that portion of 
the collection which has been mentioned. 

Visitors to the Zoological Gardens will remark, 


on the right hand side, after they have passed 
through the tunnel and ascended the slope beyond, 


a neat wooden building in the Swiss style. This 
is the reptile-house, and, whilst our readers are 
bending their steps towards it, we will describe 
the performances of the Serpent-Charmers. 

The names of these are Jubar-Abou-Haijab, 
and Mohammed-Abou-Merwan. The former is an 
old man, much distinguished in his native country 
for his skill. When the French occupied Egypt, 
he collected serpents for their naturalists, and was 
sent for to Cairo to perform before General Bona- 
parte. He described to us the general, as a mid- 
dle-sized man, very pale, with handsome features, 
and a most keen eye. Napoleon watched his pro- 
ceedings with great interest, made many inquiries. 
and dismissed him with a handsome ‘* backsheesh.”’ 
Jubar is usually dressed in a coarse loose bernoose 
of brown serge, with a red cap on his head. The 
gift, or craft, of serpent-charming, descends in 
certain families from generation to generation ; 
and Mohammed, a smart active lad, is the old 
man’s son-in-law, although not numbering sixteen 
years. He is quite an Adonis as to dress, wear- 
ing a smart, richly-embroidered dark-green jacket, 
carried—hussar fashion—over his right shoulder, 
a white loose vest, full white trowsers, tied at the 
knee, scarlet stockings and slippers, and a fez or 
red cap, with a blue tassel of extra proportions on 
his head. In his right ear is a ring, so large that 
it might pass for a curtain ring. 

Precisely as the clock strikes four, one of the 
keepers places on a platform a wooden box cwn- 
taining the serpents, and the lad Mohammed pro- 
ceeds to tuck his ample sleeves as far up as pos- 
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sible, to leave the arms bare. He then takes off 
his cloth jacket, and, opening the box, draws out 
a large Cobra de Capello, of a dark copper color ; 
this he holds at arm’s length by the tail, and after 
allowing it to writhe about in the air for some 
time, he places the serpent on the floor, still hold- 
ing it as described. By this time the cobra has 
raised his hood, very indignant at the treatment he 
is receiving. Mohammed then pinches and teases 
him in every way ; at each pinch the cobra strikes 
at him, but, with great activity, the blow is 
avoided. Having thus teased the snake for some 
time, Mohammed rises, and placing his foot upon 
the tail, irritates him with a stick. The cobra 
writhes, and strikes sometimes at the stick, some- 
times at his tormentor’s legs, and again at his 
hands, all which is avoided with the utmost non- 
chalance. After the lapse of about ten minutes, 
Mohammed coils the cobra on the floor, and leaves 
him whilst he goes to the box and draws out 
another far fiercer cobra. Whilst holding this by 
the tail, Mohammed buffets him on the head with 
his open hand, and the serpent, quite furious, fre- 
quently seizes him by the forearm. The lad 
merely wipes the spot, and proceeds to tie the 
serpent like a necklace around his neck. Then 
the tail is tied into a knot around the reptile’s 
head, and again head and tail into a double knot. 
After amusing himself in this way for some time, 
the serpent is told to lie quiet, and stretched on 
his back, the neck and chin being gently stroked. 
Whether any sort of mesmeric influence is pro- 
duced we know not, but the snake remains on its 
back, perfectly still, as if dead. During this 
time the first cobra has remained coiled up, with 
head erect, apparently watching the proceedings 
of the Arab. After a pause, the lad takes up the 
second cobra, and carrying it to the first, pinches 
and irritates both, to make them fight ; the fiercer 
snake seizes the other by the throat, and coiling 
round him, they roll struggling across the stage. 
Mohammed then leaves these serpents in charge 
of Jubar, and draws a third snake out of the box. 
This he first ties in a variety of apparently impos- 
sible knots, and then holding him at a little 
distance from his face, allows the snake to strike 
at it, just dodging back each time sufficiently far 
to avoid the blow. The serpent is then placed in 
his bosom next his skin, and left there, but it is 
not so easy after a time to draw it out of its warm 
resting-place. The tail is pulled; but no! the 
serpent is round the lad’s body, and will not come. 
After several unsuccessful efforts, Mohammed rubs 
the tail briskly between his two hands, a process 
which—judging from the writhings of the serpent, 
which are plainly visible—is the reverse of agreea- 
ble. At last Mohammed pulls him hand-over- 
hand—as the sailors say—and, just as the head 
flies out, the cobra makes a parting snap at his tor- 
mentor’s face, for which he receives a smart cuff 
on the head, and is then with the others replaced 
in the box. 

Dr. John Davy, in his valuable work on Ceylon, 
denies that the fangs are extracted from the ser- 
pents which are thus exhibited ; and says that the 
only charm employed is that of courage and confi- 
dence—the natives avoiding the stroke of the 
serpent with wonderful agility ; adding, that they 
will play their tricks with any hooded snake, but 
with no other poisonous serpent. 

In order that we might get at the truth, we 
sought it from the fountain-head, and our quegs- 
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tions were thus most freely answered by Jubar- 
Abou-Haijab, Hamet acting as interpreter :— 

Q. How are the serpents caught in the first 
instance ? 

A. I take this adze, (holding up a sort of 
geological hammer mounted on a long handle,) 
and as soon as I have found a hole containing a 
cobra, I knock away the earth till he comes out or 
can be got at; I then take a stick in my right 
hand, and seizing the snake by the tail with the 
left, hold it at arm’s-length. He keeps trying to 
bite, but I push his head away with the stick. 
‘After doing this some time, I throw him straight 
on the ground, still holding him by the tail; I 
allow him to raise his head and try to bite, for 
some time, in order that he may learn how to 
attack, still keeping him off with the stick. When 
this has been done long enough, I slide the stick 
up to his head, and fix it firmly on the ground ; 
then, taking the adze and forcing open the mouth, 
I break off the fangs with it, carefully removing 
every portion, and especially squeezing out all the 
poison and blood, which I wipe away as long as it 
continues to flow; when this is done the snake is 
harmless and ready for use. 

Q. Do the ordinary jugglers or only the heredi- 
tary snake-charmers catch the cobras ? 

A. We are the only persons who dare to catch 
them, and when the jugglers want snakes they 
come to us for them; with that adze (pointing to 
the hammer) I have caught and taken out the fangs 
of many thousands. 

Q. Do you use any other snakes besides the 
cobras for your exhibitions ? 

A. No; because the cobra is the only one that 
will fight well. The cobra is always ready to 


give battle, but the other snakes are sluggish, only 


bite, and can’t be taught for our exhibitions. 

Q. What do the Arabs do if they happen to be 
bitten by a poisonous snake ? 

A. They immediately tie a cord tight around 
the arm above the wound, and cut out the bitten 
Fart as soon as possible—some burn it; they then 
squeeze the arm downwards so as to press out the 
poison, but they don’t suck it, because it is bad for 
the mouth; however, in spite of all this, they 
sometimes die. ‘ 

Q. Do you think it possible that cobras could 
be exhibited without the fangs being removed ? 

A. Certainly not, for the least scratch of their 
deadly teeth would cause death, and there is not a 
day that we exhibit that we are not bitten, and no 
skill in the world would prevent it. 

Such were the particulars given us by a most 
distinguished professor in the art of snake-charm- 
ing, and therefore they may be relied on as cor- 
rect ; the matter-of-fact way in which he acted as 
well as related the snake-catching, bore the impress 
of truth, and there certainly would appear to be 
far less mystery about the craft than has generally 
been supposed. The way in which vipers are 
caught in this country is much less artistic than 
the Arab mode. The viper-catcher provides him- 
self with a cleft-stick, and stealing up to the 
reptile when basking, pins his head to the ground 
with the cleft, and seizing the tail, throws the 
reptile into a bag. As they do not destroy the 
fangs, these men are frequently bitten in the pur- 
suit of their business, but their remedy is either 
the fat of vipers or salad oil, which they take 
inwardly, and apply externally, after squeezing the 
wound. We are not aware of any well-authenti- 
eated fatal case in man from a viper bite, but it 
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fell to our lot some years ago to see a valuable 
pointer killed by one. We were beating for game 
in a dry stony district, when suddenly the dog, 
who was running beneath a hedgerow, gave a 
yelp and bound, and immediately came limping up 
to us with a countenance most expressive of pain; 
a large adder was seen to glide into the hedgerow. 
Two smal] spots of blood on the inner side of the- 
left foreleg, close to the body of the dog, marked 
the seat of the wound; and we did our best to 
squeeze out the poison. The limb speedily began 
to swell, and the dog laid down, moaning and 
unable to walk. With some difficulty we managed 
to carry the poor animal to the nearest cottage, 
but it was too late. In spite of oil and other 
remedies the body swelled more and more, and he 
died in convulsions some two hours after the receipt 
of the injury. 

The Reptile-house is fitted up with much atten- 
tion to security and elegance of design ; arranged 
along the left side are roomy cages painted to 
imitate mahogany and fronted with plate-glass. 
They are ventilated by perforated plates of zinc 
above, and warmed by hot water pipes below. The 
bottoms of the cages are strewed with sand and 
gravel, and in those which contain the larger ser- 
pents strong branches of trees are fixed. The 
advantage of the plate-glass fronts is obvious, for 
every movement of the reptiles is distinctly seen, 
whilst its great strength confines them in perfect 
safety. Each cage is, moreover, provided with a 
pan of water. The chief inmates of this house at 
present are, first, a magnificent Python (P. Sebe) 
from West Africa. He is upwards of nineteen 
feet in length, and his girth is equal to that of a 
small tree. In the next cage are two fine speci- 
mens of the Oular Sawa (P. reticulatus) from Cey- 
lon. These two compartments fill the end of the 
room. Three large rattlesnakes (Crotalus durissus 
and C. horridus occupy the next division ; and 
their fit neighbors are, in succession, three large 
Cobra de Capellos from Egypt, an Anaconda, so 
fierce that, on being enraged some time ago, he bit 
himself severely; six horrid-looking and most 
deadly Puff-Adders, also from Egypt, and so called 
from the power possessed by them when angered, 
of inflating their bodies to the size of a man’s arm. 
On the same side are six immense Boa Constrictors, 
just now shedding their skins, which shows them 
off to great advantage. We are in the habit of 
connecting with serpents the idea of everything 
that is horrible and repulsive—notions applicable 
indeed to the Puff-Adders and that tribe, but cer- 
tainly not to the Boas and Pythons, for the variety 
and lustre of their colors bear out that noble 
description of Milton— 


On his rear 
Circular base of rising folds that towered, 
Fold above fold, a surging maze! his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires that on the grass 
Floated redundant. & 


Several specimens of Cleopatra’s Asp, (Cerastes 
Hasselquistii,) (the first brought to this country,) 
are well worthy of attention. The flat broad head 
of each is provided with two horny processes im- 
mediately above the eye ; and as these snakes have 
a habit of burrowing in the sand, so as to completely 
conceal the body and head, these processes may 
serve to give timely warning of their vicinity, for, 
if trod upon, their bite would be very severe, if not 
fatal. According to good testimony, this species 
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will continue for days together in one position, and 
as it never seeks to avoid danger, however im- 
minent, its presence is often only discovered when 
the foot which has trampled on it is seized. It 
retains its hold with great tenacity, and consider- 
able exertion is often required to detach the asp. 
This isa peculiarity characteristic of the viper tribe, 
and is strong evidence in favor of its having been a 
poisonous serpent which bit St. Paul at Melita, it 
being described as hanging on his hand after 
fastening thereon. The Asp has a singular mode 
of progression—a lateral wriggling of the whole 
body causing it to advance sideways like a crab. 
Besides these mentioned, there are numerous other 
serpents great and small, now introduced for the 
first time, and not yet named. 

Not less rich is the collection in Lizards. There 
is a huge Iguana from the West Indies, the flesh 
of which is very palatable, and is much esteemed 
as an article of food. They live principally in 
trees, and have the power of changing their hues 
according to the color of the spot on which they hap- 
pen to rest. 

In another cage isa very rare and active black and 
white carnivorous Lizard, which is continually 
whining and scratching against its cage, presenting 
a greatcontrast to three huge brown Lizards, his im- 
mediate neighbors, who are remarkable for their 
sluggishness. On the other side of the room are 
numerous specimens of the little Hyla, or Tree 
Frog, very beautiful creatures, dwelling amidst the 
foliage of the woods in the South of Europe, and 
like the Chameleon and Iguana, changing their hues 
in accordance with the colors of surrounding objects. 

There are other very curious Frogs and Lizards, 
and fine specimens of the edible Snails, which hold 


so high a place in the estimation of continental 


gastronomes. Except when roused by .hunger, 
the Serpents are generally in a state of torpor 
during the day, but as night draws on, they, in 
common with other wild denizens of the forest, are 
roused into activity. In their native state the 
Boas then lie in wait, coiled round the branches of 
trees, ready to spring upon the antelopes and other 
prey as they pass through the leafy glades ; and 
the smaller serpents silently glide from branch to 
branch in quest of birds on which to feed. As we 
have had the opportunity of seeing the Reptile-house 
by night, we will describe the strange scene. 
About ten o’clock one evening during the last 
spring, in company with two naturalists of emi- 
nence, we entered that apartment. A small lantern 
was our only light, and the faint illumination of 
this imparted a ghastly character to the scene 
before us. ‘lhe clear plate-glass which faces the 
cages was invisible, and it was difficult to believe 
that monsters were in confinement and the specta- 
tors secure. ‘Those who have only seen the Boas 
and Pythons, the Rattlesnakes and Cobras, lazily 
hanging in festoons from the forks of the trees in 
dens, or sluggishly coiled up, can form no concep- 
tion the appearance and actions of the same 
creatufes at night. The huge Boas and Pythons 
were chasing each other 1n every direction, whisk- 
ing about the dens with the rapidity of lightning, 
sometimes clinging in huge coils round the branches, 
anon entwining each other in massive folds, then 
separating they would rush over and under the 
branches, hissing and lashing their tails in hideous 
sport. Ever and anon, thirsty with their exertions, 
they would approach the pans containing water, and 
drink eagerly, lapping it with their forked tongues. 
As our eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
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we perceived objects better, and on the uttermost 
branch of the tree in the den of the biggest serpent, 
we perceived a pigeon quietly roosting, apparently 
indifferent alike to the turmoil which was going on 
around, and the vicinity of the monster whose meal 
it was soon to form. In the den of one of the 
smaller serpents was a little mouse, whose panting 
sides and fast-beating heart showed that it, at 
least, disliked its company. Misery is said to 
make us acquainted with strange bedfellows, but 
evil must be the star of that mouse or pigeon whose 
lot it is to be the comrade and prey of a serpent ! 
A singular circumstance occurred not long since 
at the Gardens, showing that the mouse at times 
has the best of it. A litter of rattlesnakes was 
born in the Gardens—curious little active things 
without rattles—hiding under stones, or coiling 
together in complicated knots, with their clustering 
heads resembling Medusa’s locks. It came to pass 
that a mouse was put into the cage for the breakfast 
of the mamma, but she, not being hungry, took no 
notice. The poor mouse gradually became accus- 


ftomed to its strange companions, and would appear 


to have been pressed by hunger, for it actually 
nibbled away great part of the jaw of one of the 
little rattlesnakes, so that it died!—perhaps the 
first instance of such a turning of the tables. An 
interesting fact was proved by this, namely, that 
these reptiles when young are quite defenceless, 
and do not acquire either the power of injuring 
others, or of using their rattles until their adoles- 
cence. — 

During the time we were looking at these 
creatures, all sorts of odd noises were heard ; a 
strange scratching against the glass would be au- 
dible ; *t was the Carnivorous Lizard endeavoring 
to inform us that it was a fast-day with him, entirely 
contrary to his inclination. A sharp hiss would 
startle us from another quarter, and we stept back 
involuntarily as the lantern revealed the inflated 
hood and threatening action of an angry cobra. 
Then a rattlesnake would take umbrage, and, 
sounding an alarm, would make a stroke against 
the glass, intended for our person. The fixed gaze 
too from the brilliant eyes of the huge Pythons, was 
more fascinating than pleasant, and the scene, taking 
it altogether, more exciting than agreeable. Each 
of the spectators involuntarily stooped to make sure 
that his trowsers were well strapped down ; and, as 
if our nerves were jesting, a strange sensation 
would every now and then be felt, resembling the 
twining of a small snake about the legs. Just 
before leaving the house, a great dor beetle which 
had flown in, attracted by the light, struck with 
some force against our right ear; startled indeed 
we were, for at the moment our impression was 
that it was some member of the Happy Family 
around us who had favored us with a mark of his 
attention. 

In feeding the larger serpents, the Boas and 
Pythons, some care is necessary lest'such an accident 
should occur as that which befell Mr. Cops, of the 
Lion Office in the Tower, some years ago. Mr. 
Cops was holding a fowl to the head of the largest 
of the five snakes which were then there kept; the 
snake was changing its skin, consequently, being 
nearly blind, (for the skin of the eye is changed 
with the rest,) it darted at the fow] but missed it, 
and seized the keeper by the left thumb, coiling 
round his arm and neck in a moment, and fixing 
itself by its tail to one of the posts of its cage, thus 
giving itself greater power. Mr. Cops, who was 
alone, did not lose his presence of mind, and imme- 
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diatety attempted to relieve himself from the power- 
ful constriction by getting at the serpent’s head; 
but the serpent had so knotted itself upon its own 
head, that Mr. Cops could not reach it, and had 
thrown himself upon the floor, in order to grapple, 
with greater success, with his formidable opponent, 
when, fortunately, two other keepers came in and 
rushed w the rescue. The struggle even then was 
severe, but at length they succeeded in breaking the 
teeth of the serpent, and relieving Mr. Cops from 
his perilous situation ; two broken teeth were ex- 
tracted from the thumb; the wounds soon healed, 
and no further inconvenience followed. Still more 
severe was the contest which took place between a 
negro herdsman, belonging to Mr. Abson, for many 
years Governor of Fort William, on the coast of 
Africa. This man was seized by a huge python 
whilst passing through a wood. The serpent fixed 
his fangs in his thigh, but, in attempting to throw 
himself round his body, fortunately became entangled 
with a tree, and the man being thus preserved from 
a state of compression which would have instantly 
rendered him powerless, had presence of mind 
enough to cut, with a large knife which he carried 
about with him, deep gashes in the neck and throat 
of his antagonist, thereby killing him, and disengag- 
ing himself from his frightful situation. He never 
afterwards, however, recovered the use of the limb, 
which had sustained considerable injury from the 
fangs and mere force of the jaws, and for many 
years limped about the fort, a living example of 
the prowess of these fearful serpents. 

The true Boas, it is to be observed, are restricted 
to America, the name Python being given to the 
large serpents of Africa and India. It is related by 


Pliny that the army of Regulus was alarmed by a 
huge serpent, one hundred and twenty-three feet in 


length. This account is doubtful; but there is a 
well-authenticated instance of the destruction of a 
snake above sixty-two feet long, whilst in the act 
of coiling itself round the body of a man. The 
snakes at the Gardens will generally be found coiled 
and twined together in large clusters, probably for 
the sake of warmth. Dr. Carpenter knew an in- 
stance in which no Jess than ¢herteen hundred of our 
English harmless snakes were found in an old lime 
kiln! The dattie which ensued can better be 
imagined than described. 

The cobras, the puff-adders, and some of the other 
highly-venomous serpents are principally found in 
rocky and sandy places, and very dangerous they 
are. Mr. Gould, the eminent ornithologist, had a 
most narrow escape of his life when in the interior 
of Australia ; there is a serpent found in those arid 
wastes, whose bite is fatal in an incredibly short 
time, and it springs at an object with great force. 
Mr. Gould was a little in advance of his party, 
when suddenly a native who was with him screamed 
out, ‘Oh! massa! dere big snake!’? Mr. Gould 
started, and putting his foot in a hole, nearly fell to 
the ground. At that instant the snake made its 
spring, and had it not been for his stumble, would 
have struck him in the face; as it was, it passed 
over his head, and was shot before it could do any 
further mischief. It was a large snake, of the most 
venomous sort, and the natives gathered round the 
sportsman anxiously inquiring if it had bitten him? 
Finding it had not, all said they thought he was 
** good for dead,’’ when they saw the reptile spring. 

There is no branch of knowledge, perhaps, in 
which prejudices adhere with so much tenacity, 
nor in which the general public are so little in- 
formed as the organization and habits of serpents. 
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This doubtless arises from the absence of these 
reptiles in any number from public or private 
menageries, so that but few opportunities have 
hitherto been afforded of gaining instruction in 
that branch of Natural History. In this respect, 
the collection at the Gardens will be very valuable, 
and will do much to explode errors, and impart 
correct information. Nine out of ten persons do 
not know the ordinary harmless snake of this 
island from the poisonous adder, and the strangest 
ignorance yet exists respecting the structure of 
that class. Of this we had two striking exam- 
ples whilst waiting in the Reptile-house: a re- 
spectable-looking artisan, with a wife and three 
children, came in, and presently he began in an 
oracular tone to lionize his family. One of the 
rattlesnakes happened to vibrate his tongue, after 
the manner of his tribe, when the father ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There! you see that! now if that 
snake were to touch anybody with that sting of 
his, he ’d be dead in the twinkling of a hye !— 
that sting is the most venomistist thing in natur !”’ 
Another group were watching the asps as they 
wriggled about, and one remarked, ‘I s’pose 
they be deadly poisonous?’’ A friend rejoined, 
‘* Lor’ bless you, nothing so deadly as the blind- 
worm. I’ve heard say that ifa dog be stung by 
a blindworm, he ’d be dead in no time.’? The 
tenacity of life of popular errors is perfectly won- 
derful ; and, curious enough, the blunders of these 
worthy men were prevalent at the time of Shak- 
speare, and shared by him. A more harmless 
creature than the blindworm, or slow-worm, (as it 
is sometimes called,) does not exist, although 
from time immemorial it has had the misfortune 
to possess an evil reputation. The great poet 
speaks of 


Adder’s fork and blindworm’s sting. 
Hermia also says to Demetrius :— 


And hast thou killed him sleeping? Oh, brave touch. 

Could not a worm, an adder do so much? 

An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 

Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

The expression “‘ sting,”’ as applied to snakes, 
is altogether incorrect ; the tongue has nothing to 
do with the infliction of injury. Serpents bite, 
and the difference between the harmless and ven- 
omous serpents generally is simply this; the 
mouths of the harmless snakes and the whole 
tribe of boas are provided with sharp teeth, but no 
fangs; their bite, therefore, is innocuous; the 
poisonous serpents, on the other hand, have two 
poison-fangs attached to the upper jaw, which lie 
flat upon the roof of the mouth when not in use, 
and are concealed by a fold of the skin. In each 
fang is a tube which opens near the point of the 
tooth by a fissure ; when the creature is irritated, 
the fangs are at once erected. The poison bag is 
placed beneath the muscles which act on the 
lower jaw, so that when the fangs are struck into 
the victim the poison is injected with much force 
to the very bottom of the wound. 

But how do Boa Constrictors swallow goats and 
antelopes, and other large animals whole? The 
process is very simple; the lower jaw is not 
united to the upper, but is hung to a long, stalk- 
shaped bone, on which it is movable, and this bone 
is only attached to the skull by ligaments, suscep- 
tible of extraordinary extension. The process by 
which these serpents take and swallow their prey 
has been so graphically described in the secoad 
volume of the ** Zoological Journal,’’ by that very 
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able naturalist and graceful writer, W. J. Brod- 
erip, Esq., F.R.S., that we shall transcribe it, 
being able, from frequent ocular demonstration, to 
vouch for its correctness. A large buck rabbit 
was introduced into the cage of a Boa Constrictor 
of great size :—‘* The snake was down and mo- 
tionless in a moment. There he lay like a log 
without one symptom of life, save that which 
glared in the small bright eye twinkling in his 
depressed head. The rabbit appeared to take no 
notice of him, but presently began to walk about 
the cage. The snake suddenly, but almost imper- 
ceptibly, turned his head according to the rabbit's 
movements, as if to keep the object within the 
range of his eye. At length the rabbit, totally 
unconscious of his situation, approached the am- 
bushed head. The snake dashed at him like light- 
ning. There was a blow—a scream—and instantly 
the victim was locked in the coils of the serpent. 
This was done almost too rapidly for the eye to 
follow ; at one instant the snake was motionless— 
the next he was one congeries of coils round his 
prey. He had seized the rabbit by the neck just 
under the ear, and was evidently exerting the 
strongest pressure round the thorax of the quadru- 
ped ; thereby preventing the expansion of the chest, 
and at the same time depriving the anterior extrem- 
ities of motion. The rabbit never cried after the 
first seizure ; he lay with his hind legs stretched 
out, still breathing with difficulty, as could be seen 
by the motion of his flanks. Presently he made 
one desperate struggle with his hind legs; but the 
snake cautiously applied another coil with such 
dexterity as completely to manacle the lower ex- 
tremities and in about eight minutes the rabbit was 
quite dead. The snake then gradually and care- 
fully uncoiled himself, and finding that his victim 
moved not, opened his mouth, let go his hold, and 
_ his head opposite the fore-part of the rabbit. 

he boa, generally, I have observed, begins with 
the head ; but, in this instance, the serpent having 
begun with the fore-legs, was longer in gorging 
his prey than usual, and, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty presented by the awkward position of the 
rabbit, the dilatation and secretion of the lubricating 
mucus was excessive. The serpent first got the 
fore-legs into his mouth; he then coiled himself 
round the rabbit, and appeared to draw out the 
dead body through his folds; he then began to di- 
late his jaws, and holding the rabbit firmly in a 
coil, as a point of resistance, appeared to exercise 
at intervals the whole of his anterior muscles in 
protruding his stretched jaws and Jubricated mouth 
and throat, at first against, and soon after gradually 
upon and over, his prey. When the prey was 
completely engulphed, the serpent lay for a few 
moments with his dislocated jaws still dropping 
with the mucus which had lubricated the parts, 
and at this time he looked quite sufficiently dis- 
gusting. He then stretched out his neck, and at 
the same moin:nt the muscles seemed to push the 
prey further downwards. After a few efforts to 
replace the parts, the jaws appeared much the 
same as they did previous to the monstrous repast.”” 

In conclusion, we would offer a remark which 
visitors to the Gardens would do well to bear in 
mind; the glass which incloses the cages is inca- 
pable of being broken by any efforts of the serpents 
themselves, but we have seen many persons rap- 
ping on it with sticks and parasols to irritate those 
creatures. An accidental push from behind, or too 
sharp a blow, might break the glass, and the con- 
sequence, of the escape of half-a-dozen angry Puff- 
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Adders, a leash of lively Rattlesnakes, or even a 
couple of active Boa Constrictors into a crowded 
room, might be exceedingly unpleasant. 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


AN EVENING WITH VOLTAIRE. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD BRAY= 
BROOKE. 
Audley End, Nov. 2. 
Me. Urspan, 

My grandfather, Mr. Richard Neville Neville, 
of Billingbear, Berks, during his residence at Gen- 
eva in 1772, was entertained at Fernay by Voltaire, 
and recorded the particulars of the visit in his jour- 
nal. Perhaps they may interest some of your 
readers, in which hope I have sent you a literal 
transcript of the portion of the MS. relating to the 
interview. Yours, &c. 

Braysrooxe. 


Last Saturday, July 4th, 1772, we supped with 
Voltaire by his own appointment. My relation, 
Tronchin, had told him my desire of seeing him, 
and received the following answer :—‘ Je suis bien 
malade, mais cela ne fait rien; venez tous deux ce 
soir sans cérémonie; si je suis mort, Madame 
Denis vous donnera 4 souper; si je suis en vie, 
nous boirons ensemble.’’ My son* preserves the 
original as a precious relic.t Fortunately for us, 
not a soul was with him but his own family, con- 
sisting of Madame Denis his niece, Mons. and 
Madame Fleurian, Pére Adam the Jesuit, and a 
poor little subdued soul, Mons. Durry, his secre- 
tary. These, with Tronchin, my son, and myself, 
formed his whole audience; yet did he seem as 
well pleased and as communicative as he could 
have been in a circle of admiring authors. From 
his note I was afraid we should have found him in 
low spirits, but on our return home Mons. Tron- 
chin told us he always holds that language, that, 
should he dislike his company, he may have a bet- 
ter pretence for leaving the room. In fact, he is 
famous for having a colic at command, and bein 
seized frequently with it. This explanation raise 
our vanity, which had been a little tickled before 
by Madame de Fleurian’s telling me she had not 
seen her dear papa (as she calls him) in such 
spirits for a great while. 1 will endeavor to recol- 
lect some of his sentiments, and put them down as 
they occur. 

Speaking of Dryden’s Ode, he called it ‘ La 
plus belle Ode écrite depuis Pindar.’? He wished 
it had been well set to music ; we told him it had, 
by Handel; he seemed delighted. I asked him 
what he thought of Pope’s on the same subject; 
he answered, ‘‘ Comme d’un carrosse coupé, trainé 
par deux petits chevaux noirs, fort jolis, suivant de 
loin un char triomphant, attelé de six chevaux 
blanes,’’ &c. 

Speaking of Pope himself, he said he had ‘ ni 
gaité, ni tendresse, ni imagination, mais qu’il avait 
du goiit, qu’il savait faire de beaux vers, et choisir 
toujours le mot le plus propre, et qu’il avait aussi 
—that best and wisest art, the art to blot.”” Upon 


* The late Lord Brayhrooke. 

+ Still existing at Audley End. 

+ This was the person whom Voltaire once introduced 
to a friend, in the following words :—‘‘ Monsieur, j'ai 
l’honneur de vous presenter fe Pére Adam, mais gardez 
vous bien de croire que c’est le premier des hommes.” 
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our mentioning the Rape of the Lock as a proof of 
imagination, he said it was “ plat, glacé,”” &c. 

Boileau and his Lutrin fared no better than 
Pope and his Rape. He would scarcely allow 
Boileau any other merit than that of having taught 
the French to write good verses. But the Dis- 
pensary came off in great triumph, nor would he 
even admit any part of the merit of that poem to 
have been due to the Lutrin. To us this seemed a 
flagrant instance of the force of jealousy in rival 
authors. 

He said he had spent three months with Swift, 
that he was morose, “‘ et plaisantait serieusement.”’ 

He spoke well of Arbuthnot, and of Gay as the 
most amiable of companions. 

The Duchess of Queensberry he had always 
found * belle, brillante, et fiére.’’ I told him she 
was so still, and repeated to him Horace Walpole’s 
Epigram upon the occasion,— 


To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Would for a day engage ; 

But Prior's Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age. 


He perfectly well remembered Prior’s Ode, and 
was so well pleased with Walpole’s use of it, that 
he made me repeat the epigram three times. 

Of all authors, living or dead, he detests Rous- 
sean most. ‘* I] est fou d’orgueil, un cynique qui a 
tout le fiel, non pas de Diogéne, mais de son chien." 
It seems Jean Jacques wrote him a letter, which 
ended, ‘* Bref, je vous hais ; et jevous hais comme 
un homme que j’ai cherché A aimer.”” Their great 
quarrel was chiefly founded on their different senti- 
ments about having a playhouse at Geneva. 

T could not help telling him I wondered that the 
author of Merope could admire Cato; ‘*J ’avoue ;”’ 
said he, ‘‘ qu’il est froid, mais de cette glace Addi- 
son a fait un superbe diamant.’’ He then said that 
he had censured fully the foolish love scenes and 
far-fetched conspiracies so introduced in Cato, in 
his preface to Zaire. He can speak as freely of 
crowned heads as of authors. 

Talking of the great strides the House of Sa- 
voy has made, considering its origin as comtess of 
St. Maurienne, ‘ Possession contre laquelle je 
n’aurais pas troqué mon Fernay.”’ He told, admir- 
ably well, the fable of the Eagle, Cat, and Wild 
Sow, and when ended, cried ‘* Voila l’histoire de la 
Maison de Savoie.” 

He charged my son to remember that he had it 
from his mouth, that not four months ago the King 
of Prussia had sent him “un poéme en quatre 
chants contre les Confédérés, signé Frederick.’ 
Various were his gestures to express the absurdity 
of the king’s treating such a subject at such a 
time, and on being asked if at least the verses were 
good, he said, ** J’ai regu de lui des vers qui étaient 
vers d'un poéte, ceux-ci sont des vers d‘un roi.” 

I think we shall yet see strictures on Lord 
Clive’s defence,—‘ J’ai donné tant de millions a 
mon secrétaire, tant & un favori, tant A un autre, 
tant A une maitresse ; que voulez vous de plus, 
Messieurs ?”’ 


We had some talk of Admiral Byng, and great 
indignation was expressed by Madame Dennis, and 
assented to by nods from Voltaire, against a nephew 
of Byng’s, who had told Voltaire his uncle deserved 
his fate, and he was glad of it. 

He is convinced Lord Bolingbroke would have 
persuaded Queen Anne to have declared the Pre- 
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tendr her heir had she lived a few months longer, 
but exculpated Harley from any such thought. He 
observed that we had not had an Englishman on 
the throne since Edward the Confessor; and on its 
being remarked that France and most other king- 
doms drew the origin of their princes likewise from 
Germany, ‘Il est vrai,’’ said he, * ]’Allemagne 
est le pays aux rois, mais Louis XV. s’est bien 
Gallicisé.”’ 

He was reserved about Russia and Poland, and 
the partition of the latter. He only said the King 
of Prussia would take good care of himself, and 
that the King of Poland would be a certain gainer 
by the arrangement, as he would at least have a 
house to sleep quietly in, which he had not done 
since he wore a crown. With regard to Russia, 
he had some apprehensions, his Cathos (so he calls 
the empress) was not quite so easy, but probably 
the reports in the papers were without foundation. 

Talkinz of Garrick, he said, he wished he could 
see him act before he died; and told a silly story 
that Garrick, when at Geneva, would not go to see 
him because he had written irreverently against 
Shakspeare. ‘*On me déchira 4 Londres comme 
un ennemi de Shakspeare; je suis, il est vrai, 
choqué et rebuté de ses absurdités, mais je ne suis 
pas moins frappé de ses beautés, et l’on trouvera 
aprés ma mort une edition de lui avec les beaux 
passages marqués de ma main, et en grand nombré.”” 

He told me that he never could speak fluently 
or understand English as spoken in common con- 
versation, and that he never, at the play, could fol- 
low without a book any actors, except Booth and 
Mrs. Oldfield. 

What he said about sacred history was only a 
repetition of what he has so often stated in print, 
and were it not, I should scarcely enter his obser- 
vations upon that subject here. One thing, how- 
ever, I must not omit, he has found out in Berose* 
that King Chichuter, after the irruption of the 
Black Sea, which drowned all his country, fitted 
out an ark, and found out the waters were subsid- 
ing by the birds not returning to the vessel. Va- 
rious were his flings at Christianity, but he is a 
strong anti-materialist, as he has particularly de- 
clared himself to be in a late work, ‘* Les Cabales.”? 

He is very susceptible of flattery, consequently 
a well-turned compliment must please. Such was 
one Mons. Tronchin paid him, as quick as light- 
ning. Voltaire, after repeating some passages of 
Garth, Dryden, &c., said, ‘‘ Je ne lis que les vers 
des autres.”’ ‘* Ma foi!’’ said Tronchin, *‘ les autres 
vous le rendent bien.”’ No lady ever received more 
compliments than he did upon his eyes: ‘* Qu’im- 
porte,’’ said he, ‘‘ que les fenétres soient bonnes, 
quand les murailles tombent?”’ 

On expressing our amazement at his memory, 
he said, ‘* C’est l’effet de mon malheureux métier 
de compilateur.” 

These are nearly all his remarks, nay, his ex- 
act words, during our stay with him, which was 
till past twelve. He very civilly and graciously 
thanked us for the visit, and hoped to see us again, 
and attended us to our very carriage though so late 
at night.f 


* Berosus, a priest of the Temple of Belus in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The enly genuine writings of 
Berosus now remaining, are a few fragments preserved 
by Josephus. The book which passes under his name is 
universally allowed to be a fabrication, probably of An- 
nius of Viterbo, in the sixteenth century. 

t Voltaire was then in his 79th year. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


BALLADS.—THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND 
BANISTER.— JERUSALEM, MY HAPPY HOME. 


Mr. Ursan, 

Among the MSS. sold at Mr. Bright’s sale in 
1844, was a small miscellaneous volume of poetry 
which found its way into the British Museum, and 
now forms the Additional MS. 15,225. It is re- 
ferred,.by the lettering on the back, to the reign 
of Elizabeth, but certainly belongs to the subsequent 
reign, as is rendered evident by many passages, 
and, amongst others, very clearly, by ‘‘ the songe 
of the death of Mr. Thewlis,’”’ a Roman Catholic 
priest hanged at Lancaster in 1616, and by the oc- 
currence of several references to the king, and still 
more explicitly to King James by name, as in the 
following :— 


I say no more, God speed the plough ! 
God save King James from traitors’ bane! 


This volume seems to have been formed by or 
for some English Roman Catholic, and contains 
many devotional songs or hymns, interspersed, in 
various parts of it, with some others of a more gen- 
eral character. Lovers of our old poetry will be 


pleased to be informed of the exact contents of the 
volume, and I therefore subjuin, in the note below, 
a catalogue of the various pieces found in it.* 
Among these poems, it is probable that there 
are many which are of a much earlier date than 
that which may be assigned to the MS. in which 


A jolly shepherd that sate on Sion bill. 

. Calvary mount is my delight. 

. Amount, my soul, from earth awhile. 

3. Jesus, my loving spouse. 

. No wight in this world that wealth can attain. 

. A word once said, Adam was made. 

. Who is my love I shall you tell. 

. Oh blessed God, O Saviour sweet. 

. A song of the Duke of Buckingham. 

. A doleful dance and song of death, intituled the 
shaking of the sheets. 

2. Here followeth a song in praise of a lady. 
3. A pleasant hallad of the just man Job, showing 
his patience in extremity. 

. To pass the place where pleasure is. 

. I might have lived snecnllg. 

. Old Tobie called his loving son. 

. Behold our Saviour crucified. 

5. Here followeth the songe Mr. Thewlis writ him- 
self to the tune of 

. Here followeth the song of the death of Mr. Thew- 
lis, to the tune of “ Daintie, come thou to me.” 

. A song of the cross. 

. A song of the puritan. 

. Asong of four priests that suffered death at Lancas. 
ter, to the tune of “ Daintie, come thou to me.” 

_A jolly shepherd that sate on Sion hill. (2 verses 
only.) 

. Winter cold into summer hot. 

. A song in praise of music. 

2. A song made by F. B. P. to the tune of “ Diana.” 
5. The thoughts of man do daily change. 

. A prisoner’s song. 

. Jerusalem, thy joys divine. 

. My mind to me a kingdom is. 

5. O man that runneth here thy race. 

. A singular salve for a sick soul, ‘* Take a quart of 
the repentance of Nineveh,” &c. 

. The bellman’s good morrow, to the tune of “Awake, 
awake, O England.” 

. A carol for Christmas Day, “ From Virgin’s womb 
to us this day did spring.” 

. A parliament of devils. 

. A ditty most excellent for every man to read that 
doth intend for to amend and repent with speed, 
to the tune of “A rich merchant man,” or “John, 
come kiss me now.” 

. All you that with good ale do hold. 
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they are found, and the first of two to which I 
desire more particularly to direct your attention, 
belongs, I conceive, to that class. It is entitled 
‘© A Song of the Duke of Buckingham,” and is a 
simple ballad history of the treachery practised 
towards Henry Stafford, the Duke of Buckingham 
of the reign of Richard III., by his servant Banas- 
ter. The same incident forms the subject of one 
of the songs, or poems, in Richard Johnson’s 
** Crowne-Garland of Goulden Roses gathered out 
of England’s Royall Garden,’’* and Johnson’s song 
was transferred into Evans’ Collection of Ballads. 
But the ballad or romance-history which is found in 
the Garland and in Evans’ Collection is altogether 
different from the following, in which the thoughts 
are far more simple and natural, many of the facts 
are not stated in the same manner, the incidents in 
which the two agree are treated more minutely, 
and the assertions of the chroniclers are followed 
fur the most part so literally, that it is difficult to 
say whether the ballad-writer copied from the his- 
torian, or the historian built upon the authority of 
his humbler fellow-laborer. ‘This version of the 
story varies so entirely from any other that I have 
been able to find, and the composition, humble as 
it is, is altogether so genuine a specimen of our 
old ballad, that I think it will be agreeable to 
many of your readers that you should print it. I 
will first give the story as it is simply told in Hall’s 
Chronicle, and afterwards the ballad, in which I 
have taken the liberty to modernize the spelling, 
and to omit a superfluous word or two, indicating 
such alterations in foot-notes. 


The Duke thus abandoned and left almost post alone 
was of necessity compelled to fly, and in his flight was 
of this sudden [turn?] of fortune marvellously dis- 
mayed; and being unpurveyed what counsel he should 
take, and what way he should follow, like a man in 
despair, not knowing what to do, of very trust and 
confidence conveyed himself into the house of Hum- 
phrey Banaster, his servant, beside Shrewsbury, whom 
he had tenderly brought up, and whom he above all 
men loved, favored, and trusted, now not doubting 
but that, in his extreme necessity, he should find him 
faithful, secret, and trusty, intending there covertly 
to lurk till either he might raise again a new army, 
or else shortly to sail into Brittany to the Earl of 
Richmond. * * * 

King Richard * * * made proclamation that what 
person could show and reveal where the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was should be highly rewarded; if he were a 
bondman he should be infranchised and set at liberty; 
if he were of free blood he should have a general par- 
don and be remunerated with a thousand pounds, * * 

While * * busy search was diligently applied and 
put in execution, Humphrey Banaster (were it more 
for fear of loss of life and goods, or attracted and pro- 
voked by the avaricious desire of the thousand pounds) 
he bewrayed his guest and master to John Mitton, 
then Sheriff of Shropshire, which suddenly with o 
strong power of men in harness apprehended the Duke 
in a little grove adjoining to the mansion of Humphrey 
Banaster, and in great haste and evil speed conveyed 
him, apparelled in a pilled black cloak, to the city of 
Salisbury, where King Richard then kept his house- 
hold. 

Whether this Banaster bewrayed the Duke more 
for fear than covetize many men do doubt; but sure it 
is, that shortly after he had betrayed the Duke his 
master, his son and heir waxed mad and so died in a 
boar’s stye, his daughter of excellent beauty was sud- 


* The editions of this Garland between 1592 and the 
close of the following century are almost innumerable. 
It has also been reprinted by the Percy Society, vol. vi. 
of their publications. 
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denly stricken with foul leprosy, his second son very 
marvellously deformed of his limbs and made decrepid, 
his younger son in a small puddle was strangled and 
drowned, and he, being of extreme age, arraigned 
and found guilty of a murder, and by his clergy 
saved. And as for his thousand pound, King Richard 
gave him not one farthing, saying that he which would 
be untrue to so good a master would be false to all 
other; howbeit some say that he had a small office or 
a farm* to stop his mouth withal. * * 

The Duke * * when he had confessed the whole 
fact and conspiracy upon All Souls’ Day, without 
arraigument or judgment, he was at Salisbury in the 
open market-placet on a new scaffold beheaded and 
put to death.— Hull, pp. xxxix.—xl. ed. 1548. 


The ballad runs as follows :— 


A 8ONG OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
1. 


The noble peer, while he lived here, 
The Duket of Buckingham, 

Who flourished in King Edward’s reign, 
The fourth king of that name. 


2. 
Which did in service keep a man 
Of mean and low degree, 
Which of a child he had brought up 
From base to dignity. 


3. 
He gave him lands and living good, 
Of which he was no heir, 
And married him to a gallant dame, 
As rich as she was fair. 


4. 
But, out alas! it came to pass, 
And so the strife began, 
The master he constrainéd was 
To seek succour at the man. 


5. 


King Richard the third he got the sword, 
Foreswore himself t’ be King, 
Murdered two princes in their beds, 
The which much strife did bring. 


6. 


This noble Duke when he saw that, 
That vile and wicked deed, 

Against this tyrant raised an host 
Of arméd men with speed. 


7. 


But when the king that he heard tell, 
A mighty host he sent, 

Against the Duke of Buckingham, 
His purpose to prevent. 


*I.e.a lease. Banaster was better rewarded than 
was commonly supposed. The manor of Ealding or Yal- 
ding, in Kent, part of the forfeited possessions of his mas- 
ter, was granted to him by King Richard, Harl, MS. 
433, fo. 133. 

t There has heen a dispute as to whether the duke was 
beheaded at Shrewsbury or Salisbury. Reference on the 
point ag | be made to Blakeway’s History of Shrewsbury, 
and to Hatcher's Salisbury in Sieue’s Mader History 
of Wiltshire. We have no doubt that it was at the latter 
place, and that the incident took place just as it is repre- 
sented in the Chronicles, and in Shakspeare’s Richard 
Ill. The duke was arrested near Shrewsbury, and was 
led, in the first instance, into Shrewsbury for safe custody 
and consideration. He was then, according to the ballad, 
carried to London, but the king having gone off into the 


8. 
When the Duke’s soldiers they beard tell, 
Fear pierced their hearts each one, 
That all his soldiers fled by night, 
And left the Duke* alone. 


9. 
Then in extreme need he took his steed, 
And posted night and day, 
And tot his own man Banister 
These words to him did say : 
10. 
**O Banister, sweet Banister, 
Pityt my cause,’’ quoth he, 
** And hide me from my cruel foes, 
Which thus pursueth me.”’ 


11. 
**Q you are welcome, my master dear, 
You are heartily welcome here, 
And, like a friend, I will you keep, 
Although it cost me dear.’’ 


12. 
His velvet suit then he put off, 
His chain of gold likewise, 
An old leathern coat he put upon, 
To§ blind the people’s eyes; 
13. 
Saying, ‘‘ Banister, O Banister, 
O Banister, be true.’’ 
** Christ’s curse then light on me and mine, 
If I ever be false to you.”’ 


14. 
An old felt hat he put on his head, 
Old leathern slops also, 
A hedging bill upon his neck, 
And so to the wood did go. 
15. 
This worthy Duke went to the woods, 
As did not him beseem, 
And so in sorrow spent his days, 
As he some drudge had been. 


16. 

A proclamation there was made, 
Whosoever then could bring 
News of the Duke of Buckingham 

Unto Richard the King, 


17. 
A thousand pounds should be his fte, 
Of gold and money bright, 
And be preferréd by his Grace, 
And made a worthy knight. 


18. 
When Banister that he heard tell, ° 
He to the court did hie, 
And he betray’d his master dear 
For lucre of that fee. 


19. 
King Richard then he sent in haste 
\|A host with arrows good, 
‘All for to take this worthy Duke 
**\-wandering in the wood. 


20. 


And when the Duke that he saw that, 
He wrung his hands with woe; 

**O false Banister,’ quoth he, 
** Why hast thou served mett 80?” 





west to oppose Richmond, Buckingham was taken after} * This worthie Duke, in Ms. + Unto, in MS. 
him, as the chroniclers inform us, to Salisbury, where the | + Pity thou, in MS. § And all to, in MS. 
king ordered his immediate execution. || A mighty, in MS. 7 And, in MS. 

+ The worthy duke, in MS. ** As he was, in MS. +t Thy master, in MS. 
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21. When shall my sorrows have an end, 
“0 Banister, false Banister, Thy joys when shall I see? 
Woe worth thy feignéd heart! 2. O happy harbor of the saints 
Thou hast betray’d thy master dear, 0 pln and pleasant soil, ¥ 
And play’d a traitor’s part.” In thee no sorrow may be found, 
22. No grief, no care, no toil. 
This noble Duke was to London brought, 8. In thee no sickness may be seen, 
In his great fear and dread, No hurt, no ache, no sore; 
And straight in prison he was cast, There is no death, no ugly deil,* 
And judged to lose his head. There ’s life for evermore. 
: 23. ‘ — . 
_N h hee, 
Then Banister went to the court, es pope chee ve enced stahes 
A — — a. _ There eyery soul shines as the sun, 
nd straig In prison h od hi If gi li 1 3 
And hard his life to save. Shae Se a ee 
24 5. There lust and lucre cannot dwell, 
: k 
No friend he found in his distress, Panes pt, Rey ge 
Nor yet no friend at need, But pleasure every way. 
But every man reviléd him 
For his most hateful deed. 6. Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
25 God grant I once may see 
: - , Thy endless joys, and of the same, 
His eldest son stark mad did run, Partaker aye to be. 
His daughter drownéd was 
Within a shallow running stream, 7. Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
Which did all danger pass. Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 
26 Thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
, P : Exceeding rich and rare. 
According to his own desire . 
God’s curse did on him fall 8. Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
That all his wealth consuméd quite, With carbuncles do shine, | 
And so was wasted all. Thy very streets are paved with gold, 
o7 Surpassing clear and fine. 
Young Banister liv’d long in shame, 9. Thy houses are of ivory, 
But at the length did die; Thy windows crystal clear, 
And so our Lord he show’d his wrath Thy tiles are made of beaten gold; 
For his father’s villainy. O God, that I were there. 
28. 10. Within thy gates no thing doth come 
Good Lord preserve our noble Kin . That is not passing clean, 
tah onl the long proceed, ” — 8 aon — no dust, 
And God send every distress’d man No filth may there be seen. 
A better friend at need. 11. Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem! 


Another of the songs in this volume is worthy 
of publication on other grounds. All persons who 
are familiar with the collections of hymns sung at 
many of our churches and chapels are well ac- 
quainted with one which begins, *‘ Jerusalem! my 
happy home!”’ It is a great favorite, and deserv- 
edly so, for, with the exception of one stanza, it is 
really a beautiful composition. It will surprise a 
good many of those whose hearts have been often 
lifted up in the singing of this inspiriting hymn, to 
learn that it is built upon a Roman Catholic foun- 
dation, and that almost all its peculiarities are de- 
rived from a poem which appears in the volume 
now under consideration. When this hymn was 
introduced into Protestant hymn-books, I do not 
know. I have not traced it further back than the 
collection formed by that elegant poet, James Mont- 
gomery, of Sheffield, but the one exceptionable 
stanza to which I have alluded is so determinedly 
prosaic that I cannot make up my mind to attribute 
its introduction to him. Some of your readers 
better versed in this department of literature than 
I am, will perhaps be able to explain the history of 
its alteration and adoption into Protestant books of 
devotion, and also to tell us who was F. B. P., the 
author to whom it is here assigned, and whether 
the tune “* Diana”’ is still known. 


4 SONG MADE BY F. B. P.—To the tune of “Diana.” 


1. Jerusalem! my happy home! 
When shall I come to thee, 





Would God I were in thee, 
Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see. 


12. Thy saints are crowned with glory great, 
They see God face to face, 

They triumph still, they still rejoice, 
Most happy is their case. 


13. We that are here in banishment 
Continually do moan; 
We sigh and sob, we weep and wail, 


Perpetually we groan. 


14. Our sweet is mixed with bitter gall, 
Our pleasure is but pain, 

Our joys scarce last the looking on, 
Our sorrows still remain. 


15. But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure, and such play, 
As that to them a thousand years 


Doth seem as yesterday. 


16. Thy vineyards and thy orchards are 
Most beautiful and fair, 
Full furnishéd with trees and fruits, 


Most wonderful and rare. 


17. Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green; 

There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 
* Devil in MS., but it mst have been pronounced, 

Scoticé, Deil. 





THE SHORN LAMB.—CONSCIENCE, ETC. 


. There ’s nectar and ambrosia made, 
There ’s musk and civet sweet, 
There many a fair and dainty drug 
Are trodden under feet. 


. There cinnamon, there sugar grows, 
There nard and balm abound, 
What tongue ean tell, or heart conceive 
The joys that there are found ? 


. Quite through the streets, with silver sound, 
The flood of life doth flow, 
Upon whose banks, on every side, 
The wood of life doth grow. 


. There trees for evermore bear fruit, 
And evermore do spring; 
There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore do sing. 


. There David stands with harp in hand, 
As master of the quire ; 
Ten thousand times that man were blest 
That might this music* hear. 


. Our lady sings Magnificat, 
With tune surpassing sweet, 
And all the virgins bear their parts, 
Sitting above her feet. 


. Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austine doth the like; 
Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their song to seek. 


. There Magdalene hath left her moan, 
And cheerfully doth sing, 
With blessed saints whose harmony 
In every street doth ring. 


. Jerusalem, my happy home ! 

Would God I were in thee, 
Would God my woes were at an end, 

Thy joys that I might see. 


There are other b pane in the same MS. upon 


the same theme, and in all of them more or less of 

a character which reminds one of the imagery and 

general idea of the glorious allegory of Bunyan. 
Yours, &c., BE. 





THE SHORN LAMB. 


Sian, sigh, thou solemn wind, 
Make murmur in the night; 
For thou dost aye delight 
To deepen sorrow in the sorrowing mind. 


Hang, hang, ye glooming clouds, 
Veil every beaming star 
That looks from heights afar, 
Gladdening the dripping seamen in the shrouds 


In vain, with moan unblest, 
The piercing wind I call, 
And heaven’s murky pall; 
In pity, Father, take me to thy rest. 
Tait. 


* Musing, in MS. 








A Compromise with Conscrence.—The following 
anecdote, reported in the Journal of Commerce, was 
related by Dr. Todd, the orator at the celebration of 
the New England Society at Brooklyn :— 


An assembly convened for general consultation, at 
Danvers, Massachusetts, the members of which, after 
very long services, began to feel quite keen for the 
dinner. As they were gathering around the table, 
which was graced by a very fat buck, some one whis- 
pered that the animal had been killed by an Indian 
hunter on Sunday. Of course all were shocked, and 
the general impression was, that it must be left un- 
touched, although there was no means of providing a 
substitute. At last, the governor, to whom all looked 
in this emergency, said that if Rev. Mr. Peabody 
would say grace, he would agree to have the Indian 
publicly whipped, and he thought they might all fall 
to with a good appetite and clear conscience. 


PrRopaAGANDA DE Fipe.—The newspapers have 
lately been making very extravagant statements 
regarding the large sums of money spent by the 
society established at Lyons for the propagation of the 
Roman Catholic faith. The entire sum expended 
annually is not more than 4,000,000 francs (160,000/.) 
over all the world, and of that sum France alone con- 
tributes about one half. The whole amount is little 
more than what a single sect in England contributes 
for missionary purposes. 





EmpiLoymMent FoR WomeN.—I must confess, when I 
have seen so many of this sex, who have lived well in 
the time of their childhood, grievously exposed to 
many hardships and poverty upon the death of their 
parents, I have often wished there were more of the 
callings or employments of life appropriated to women, 
and that they were regularly educated in them, that 
there be a better provision made for their support. 
What if all the garments which are worn by women 
were so limited and restrained in the manufacture of 
them, that they should all be made only by their 
own sex? This would go a great way towards relief 
in this way. And what if some of the easier labors of 
life were reserved for them only ?—Dr. Watis. 





JOSEPH AND HIS BretHReN.—My earliest acquaint- 
ance with a book subject, one which took a lodgment 
in me and remained from its first entrance to this 
day to receive new comers, and admit them to a place 
beside it, but never to be dislodged itself, was the 
story of Joseph and his Brethren. It was told by 
my mother. My father had been sent to Edinburgh 
market, a distance of thirty-four miles, with sheep or 
cattle. On such journeys he was absent a day and 
night going; a day and night there, and a day to 
come home. It was one night when he was thus 
absent that my mother, when we were preparing to 
go to bed, answered some questions which I put to - 
her, by telling the whole narrative from the selling of 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites, to the Egyptian bondage of 
the children of Israel, and their escape to the desert; 
to this day I remember the very manner of myself 
and sisters, sitting around her on our little stools on 
the hearth-stone. To this day I can see the fire of 
logs and coals as it burned behind the bars of the grate; 
and I see the bars also as they were then, and the fan- 
cied figures of Egyptians and Israelites which I then 
saw in the fire. It was the first time that I felt an 
intellectual ecstasy. It came from my mother as did 
many other pleasing, good, and holy feelings. Who 
can tell all a mother’s goodness, or all her power to do 
good ?—Somerville’s Autobiography. 
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